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Our Guests from England 


R. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, who 
[) are soon to lecture and visit schools 
in the United States and Canada, 


are widely experienced in the education of 
the deaf. Mrs. Ewing preceded her husband 


in this field, and in 1912 she was appointed — 


to take charge of the first special school for 
deaf children under seven years of age, at 
Worrall House, Royal Schools for the Deaf, 
Manchester. In 1919 she was appointed to 
a Lectureship at Manchester University, 
founded by the late Sir James Jones for 
training teachers of the deaf. 

By 1930 her husband was sharing her 
interest in the deaf, and each of them pub- 
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IRENE R. EWING 


lished a book that year: hers, “Lipread- 
ing”; his, “Aphasia in Children.” Man- 
chester University awarded him the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy for his thesis on 
that subject. 

In 1933 Mrs. Ewing was awarded the 
honorary degree of Master of Science at 
Manchester, for original investigations in- 
to the educational treatment of deafness. 


‘ In 1934 she was appointed the Ellis Llwyd 


Jones Reader in charge of the Department 

of Education of the Deaf in the University, 

and in 1938 she and Dr. Ewing published 

their book, “The Handicap of Deafness.” 
(Continued on page 171) 
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Join Your Friends in New York 


Summer Meeting of The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 





The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will be a program meeting, held during the 
week of June 24th, with the superintendent 
and faculty of the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
acting as hosts. Teachers of the deaf, par- 
ents of deaf children, and all others inter- 
ested in problems of deafness are invited 
to attend. 
Strong emphasis will be placed on dem- 
onstrations of teaching, as part of the 
program, and visitors will be especially 


To Fifty-Sixth Summer Meeting of 


anxious to see the work of the Nursery 
School. Use of the sense of touch, as well 
as that of sight, is stressed from the day 
the child enters school. The little nursery 
school pupils shown above are giving each 
other a speech lesson by feeling the vibra- 
tions in each other’s throats. Any trace of 
hearing that remains is also sought and 
stimulated by every means possible. 


Nearby schools, as well as the Lexington 
School, will cooperate in providing dem- 
onstrations, and leading educators from 
all parts of the country will participate. 





th 
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The Home and The 


N November 1943, Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, 
| president of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, appointed a committee as follows: 


Carl E. Rankin, North Carolina School, 
chairman, 

Lloyd E. Berg, Iowa School, 

Charles A. Bradford, New York School, 

Leonard E. Elstad, Minnesota School, 

James H. Galloway, Rochester School, 

John A. Gough, Oklahoma School, 

Boyd E. Nelson, Utah School, 

Elwood A. Stevenson, California School, 


Harley Z. Wooden, Michigan School, 


to make a special study of the problem of 
the relation between the school for the deaf 
and the home. In the letter appointing the 
committee, President Gruver said, in part: 


Our Board’s decision to appoint such a com- 
mittee is the result of the Association’s years of 
work for the parents of deaf children. This work 
has been done almost exclusively from the na- 
tional office, by correspondence with parents, and 
by occasional contacts with some of them. Re- 
cently certain schools have made special efforts 
along new lines and have developed practices 
which have added strength to our conviction that 
schools can benefit children more than they have 
been doing, by increased contact with and instruc- 
tion for the parents. It is our belief that the time 
has come for a thorough-going study of the possi- 
bilities of special work for parents in and by the 
schools for the deaf, especially the residential 
schools. 

The general idea is that the committee will (1) 
ascertain conditions and practices which generally 
govern work for parents in our schools, (2) for- 
mulate some plans for improved parent coopera- 
tion and education, (3) try these plans out in 
the various localities represented on the com- 
mittee, and (4) report to the Association on the 
desirability and practicability of work of this 
kind. It seems possible that a report which 
offered a practical program might have far- 
teaching benefits for the education of the deaf, 
and especially for their adjustment to their home 
communities. 


The committee undertook to secure in- 
formation from as many schools as possible 
as to how they are attempting to draw the 
home and the school closer together. A 
questionnaire was prepared, centering 
around the following general heads: 
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School for the Deaf 


I. How does the school aim to bring the home 
and the school into closer relationship? 

II. How is the school attempting to bring 
parents to understand the program and objectives 
of the school and to have them enter into the 
cooperative experience of providing adequate edu- 
cational experience for the child? 

III. How is the school attempting to bring the 
parents into a cooperative effort to guide the child 
toward a wisely selected vocation and in the 
training of the student for that vocation? 

IV. What unusual practices, not included in 
the questionnaire, are being undertaken which 
might help to relate the home and the school 
more closely? 


The questionnaires were sent to’65 pub- 
lic residential schools, 10 private and paro- 
chial schools, and 35 public day schools. 
Of these, 63 questionnaires were returned, 
47 from public residential schools, 6 from 
private and parochial schools, and 10 from 
public day schools. 

The questionnaire revealed that efforts 
of the schools to draw the parents into the 
work could be classified under four general 


heads: 


1. Efforts to bring parents to the school. 

2. Efforts to have staff or persons affiliated 
with school visit the home. 

3. Efforts to acquaint parents with the work 
of the school through letters, publications, and 
the like. 

4. Efforts to enlist the cooperation of the 
parents in reaching a decision as to the selection 
of a vocation. 


Visits to Schools 


One of the most commonly used methods 
of relating the home and school is to have 
the parents visit the school. About two- 
thirds of the schools report that the parents 
visit “frequently.” Well over half of the 
schools reposting indicate that from 75 to 
95 percent of the parents visit the school 
at least once a year. Several schools re- 
ported as little as 15 percent visiting even 
once a year. The majority of schools re- 
port that around 20 to 25 percent of the 
parents seldom visit the schools. The chief 
factor limiting visits seems to be distance 
in some of the larger states. To make the 
picture clearer, the following details are 
taken from the questionnaire: 
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A few schools would like to have parents 
visit as often as once a week. 

One or more schools make a special 
effort to have parents visit the school one 
Sunday in each month. This practice serves 
two purposes apparently: (1) to limit the 
amount of work put upon the household 
staff and (2) to give the parents an oj por- 
tunity to see their children more often. 
The disadvantage to be noted is that the 
parents are not able to visit the classrooms 
on Sundays. One school makes a special 
effort to have as many children as possible 
go home over weekends, thus eliminating 
the necessity for parents to come to the 
school on school days. 

One school mentioned Education Week, 
with special emphasis on having parents 
visit and see school work going on. 

Another school reports Parents Day, and 
another Boys and Girls Week. 

One school emphasizes May Day, and 
seeks to have the parents visit the school, 
see exhibits, visit classes, and be present at 
the May Day exercises. 

A majority of the schools reporting have 
at least one “open house” during the school 
year, and half, as often as once a month. 
Christmas and Commencement periods 
seem to be times when special effort is 
made to have the parents visit. Very few 
schools provide guest facilities. 


Few Parent-Teacher Organizations 


Residential schools, except one or two, 
reported no Parent-Teacher organization. 
All day schools reported such an organiza- 
tion. In the residential schools, parents are 
scattered over a wide area, and such an 
organization is impractical. Schools hav- 
ing Parent-Teacher organizations rate this 
practice good. Schools not having PTA 
tend to rate it poor. 

In these visits, there seems to be almost 
a universal effort to have the parents visit 
both classrooms and dormitories. The 
parents are encouraged to observe the 
classwork, with no limit on time. There 
seems to be very little tendency to restrict 
visiting privileges of parents. A few report 
such restrictions, but give no reason other 
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than limiting the visits to the classrooms 
to short periods in the interest of classwork, 

No schools reported printed objectives 
for these visits. 


Conferences with Parents 


All schools appear to have frequent in- 
formal conferences with parents. Some of 
the stated objectives are to learn about the 
background of the child, to have the par- 
ents learn about the work of the school, 
and to secure the cooperation of the parents 
in the educational program of the child, to 
solve tough problems, and to help with lip 
reading and language at home. 

The superintendent, principal, head 
teacher, or supervising teacher conduct 
these conferences; in some cases the 
teacher participates. Few schools seem to 
have selected personnel especially trained 
to meet parents. 

Very few schools make provision for a 
medium for instructing parents and for ex- 
changing ideas. Outstanding exceptions to 
this are those schools conducting parent 
education conferences. In these limited in- 
stances, an effort is made both to instruct 
parents in the aims and program of the 
school and to secure suggestions for im- 
provement. In exceptional cases parents 
are encouraged to participate in the in- 
structional program, and then only in pre- 
school work. 

Almost without exception, schools seek 
to have the parents of a new pupil come 
to school and bring the child with them, 
preferably on a school day during the 
spring before the child enters school. 
Every effort is made to have the parent 
and child become fully acquainted with the 
school and its facilities. 


Application Blanks 


In the majority of cases, parents fill out 
the application blanks. In some instances, 
the county superintendent of public wel- 
fare, social workers, judges, doctors, or 
principals of hearing schools do this. The 
variety and number of persons indicate 
that there may be some doubt as to the 
reliability of the answers. Perhaps the best 
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ualified person listed is the social worker 
attached to the welfare department. 

From examination of application blanks, 
there seems to be an effort to secure three 
kinds of information: (1) the case history 
of the child, the degree and cause of his 
deafness, and whether there are any deaf 
relatives, (2) the medical history and 
physical development of the child, (3) the 
home background. In a smaller number of 
cases, a fourth objective is to secure some 
information as to the mental capacities of 
the child. 

When parents of new children visit the 
school, they most often see, in this order, 
the supervising teacher, principal, house- 
mother, superintendent, teacher, supervisor, 
doctor, nurse, social worker, otologist, 
psychologist. 


Visits in the Home 


The second procedure for drawing home 
and school mpre closely together is that of 
having members of the staff visit in the 
home. In a number of schools, the super- 
intendent spends part of the summer vaca- 
tion period visiting homes. In other in- 
stances, the principal or a member of the 
teaching staff does this work. In the ma- 
jority of instances, this effort is directed 
toward securing new pupils. It is of in- 
terest to note that the practice in the day 
schools is to require all teachers to visit 
homes of their pupils at least once a year. 
Less than one-third of the schools report- 
ing attempt to secure a written record of a 
visit to a home. Many schools state that 
oral reports are made to the staff. About 
half of the schools have a field worker 
whose main duty is to locate prospective 
pupils. About half of these workers are 
part-time only. In exceptional cases, a psy- 
chologist or visiting nurse is used for this 
work. The number of homes visited runs 
from 5 to 50 percent, with an average of 
25 percent each year. The record of the 
residential schools is in sharp contrast to 
the day schools, where almost 100 percent 
of the homes are visited each year. In a 
limited number of cases written reports of 
these visits are made accessible to the 
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staff; in only a very few cases are the re- 
ports part of a cumulative open file de- 
signed to secure the fullest information 
about the child. 

Well over half of the schools make a 
genuine effort to acquaint the staff mem- 
bers with conditions in the home through 
open files which contain correspondence 
with parents and other information con- 
cerning the pupil. 

From examination of admission blanks, 
it would seem that all schools seek to 
secure the fullest possible information on 
home background. In most cases, it seems 
this admission blank is made available to 
the teacher. 


Letters, Notices, Bulletins 


The third procedure for relating homes 
to the school seems to be letters, written 
notices, and school bulletins or papers. 
Residential schools report a practice of 
regular letters, particularly for the younger 
children, from teachers to parents. Even 
with older children, there seem to be let- 
ters between the teaching and household 
staff and parents. These letters cover a 
wide field of subjects. 

A large majority of the schools seem to 
have some kind of printed bulletin giving 
information about the school, which is sent 
to parents. Only a few have printed copies 
of the laws relating to the education of the 
deaf. Where copies are available, they are 
usually sent out to parents. To indicate 
more in detail, the following items are 
taken directly from the survey: 

Some institutions report that parents 
write freely to the staff; some schools re- 
quire all correspondence to go through the 
hands of the superintendent or principal. 
About 25 percent of the schools report 
that home letters are written by children 
once a week; 50 percent, every other week; 
and 25 percent, once a month. ; 

Practically all schools report these letters 
supervised, the idea being to help children 
acquire facility in writing. 

In almost all residential schools, children 
seem to have complete freedom in writing 
about school life. In day schools there is 
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little occasion for writing letters home, but 
the children are encouraged to write to 
children in other schools. 

There are a variety of printed notices 
covering a great many topics. Almost all 
schools notify parents of the illness of a 
child on a printed form or by letter, espe- 
cially if the illness indicates hospitalization. 

One of the most commonly used notices 
is the report of progress in school work. 
The most common period of time covered 
by these reports is six weeks. Reports 
cover academic, vocational, and health and 
physical education. A few schools report 
on household life. In only a few instances 
do these reports use a descriptive word or 
sentence indicating the child’s progress; in 
most instances, letters or numerals are used 
to indicate a numerical system of grading. 
Only one school reports a grading system 
based on a normal distribution curve. 
Schools on the whole seem to be dissatis- 
fied with this system of reporting the 
child’s progress. 


School Papers 


Practically all residential schools have a 
bulletin that comes out at least once a 
month. Not all schools send this to parents. 
The range is 50 percent and up. Practi- 
cally all schools make a charge for such a 
paper, ranging from 25 to 75 cents. Into 
these bulletins go announcements of holli- 
days, special occasions, and other informa- 
tion about the school. Students are encour- 
aged to write about school life. 

In part of the schools reporting there is 
a legal provision for enforcement of attend- 
ance at schools for the deaf. Where there 
is such a law, truant officers, welfare de- 
partments, or judges of juvenile courts are 
given the case, and the law is enforced 
through them. In only a few instances is 
an effort made by the school to handle this 
problem through bulletins or other printed 
material; in a few instances legal notices 
must be served upon parents by a county 
officer. 

Most schools have a mimeographed or 
printed bulletin giving the history of the 
school and describing its work, and the 
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bulletin generally goes out to all parents, 


Volta Bureau Pamphlets Overlooked 


Very few schools report that they use 
Volta Bureau pamphlets to help parents 
understand the work of educating the deaf, 
A good many have their staffs read the 
bulletins, but do not distribute them. 

Very few schools make any provision for 
a medium for instructing parents or ex. 
changing ideas. Answers seem to indicate 
that conferences are depended upon to 
accomplish this purpose. 


Exhibits of Classroom Work 


The fourth effort to relate school and 
home more closely seems to be through 
exhibits of classroom work. 

One practice is to have a special exhibit, 
usually once a year. The second is to have 
a permanent exhibit in the halls, class. 
rooms, and shops. In a few cases, schools 
report a permanent exhibit hall where work 
is continuously exhibited. In every case 
there seems to be an effort to acquaint 
parents with the work of the student, 
Sometimes exhibits are sponsored and 
arranged by parent organizations. Perhaps 
half of the schools report exhibits set up 
at county and state fairs. 

Closely related to such exhibits are dem- 
onstrations of classroom work, designed 
particularly for parents. All schools, with- 
out exception, report such demonstrations, 
which are usually handled by the principal 
or her assistant, and are conducted by the 
classroom teacher. 


Vocational Guidance 


A fifth procedure used in most schools 
relates specifically to the problem of get- 
ting the student started upon an occu 
pation. 

Practices vary greatly, all the way from 
an attempt to have a vocational guidance 
program headed by the superintendent, to 
a full-time guidance worker who cooperates 
with other social agencies in an effort to 
attack the vocational guidance problem of 
every student in the school. Something like 
three-fourths of the schools seem to be un 
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dertaking some kind of vocational guidance 
program. In a few instances this program 
is handled as a part of the public school 
guidance program. 

Procedure includes conferences between 
parent, teacher and student. In some in- 
stances, the parent and student are en- 
couraged to enter into a formal agreement 
at the beginning of the vocational training 
period. In a number of cases, the explora- 
tory period of a prevocational general shop 
program is utilized to acquaint students 
with fields of occupation. The exploratory 
period is combined with occupational train- 
ing information classes. Where the more 
extensive programs of guidance are under- 
taken, standardized tests are used to deter- 
mine aptitudes of pupils. In a more limited 
number of cases, a psychologist is brought 
into the guidance program. All schools re- 
porting make an effort to bring the parent 
into the picture during this period of deci- 
sion, and to help the parent and the student 
toward a decision as to his life work. 

It is interesting to note here that, while 
this type of guidance program is used 
almost universally by residential schools, 
practically no day schools attempt to fur- 
nish a program along this line. Most day 
schools do not go beyond the sixth grade. 
In most instances, therefore, children must 
get this training elsewhere. They report 
that the problem of both guidance and 
vocational training are referred to the resi- 
dential schools, or to public schools in the 
locality. 

As in the guidance program, so in the 
vocational training program, the parents 
seem to be drawn into frequent conferences 
and an effort is made to have the parents 
participate in the decisions of the student 
with relation to his life work. 


In most residential schools, a fairly com- 
plete program of vocational training is 
conducted. Residential schools usually have 
a director of vocational education set up 
under a separate department. This director 
works closely with parents in coming to a 
decision as to*the vocational training that 
the student is to undertake. 

In most residential schools, the voca- 
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tional education program in the schools is 
supplemented by the Federal-State Reha- 
bilitation Service. In general, the plan 
seems to be that of having the students get 
on-the-job training following the comple- 
tion of the school’s vocational training. 
The Rehabilitation Service pays part of the 
cost of the training. The period of train- 
ing seems to range from one month to as 
much as four years. Both home and school 
are contacted directly by a representative 
of the Service. Generally, the student and 
his parents must enter into an agreement 
binding him to complete the course of 
training. 

A few schools are attempting to operate 
a cooperative plan of on-the-job occupa- 
tional training. That is, they try to have 
the student on the high school level spend 
part of the school year in an industrial 
plant and the other part in classes in 
school. The most common division of time 
seems to be one half day in the plant and 
one half day in school. This type of voca- 
tional training seems to be in very limited 
use in the schools, and in no instances has 
a school set up a complete vocational pro- 
gram on this basis. Here again, as always, 
the parents are brought into the picture to 
participate in decisions as to selection of 
an occupation. 

In a limited number of states there is an 
organization within the State Department 
of Labor which acts as an employment 
agency. In most instances, this agent is a 
full-time employee and gives his time to 
the placing and follow-up of deaf people in 
industry. In cases where this arrangement 
is used, the agent deals directly with the 
individual and the home. 

In one instance this work is handled 
through the Department of Education. In 
another case, local employment agencies 
handle these cases. 

In the residential schools, where there is 
work on the high school level, a complete 
program of trade training is conducted. 
This is organized under a director or head 
of a department with a staff of teachers. 
The objective seems to be to give full occu- 
pational training. 
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Other Home and School Ties 


Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
survey is the description of the unique 
efforts on the part of some schools to draw 
the parents into the job of educating the 
child. These practices vary widely, and 
perhaps the best way to deal with them is 
to describe each briefly, without naming 
the schools. 


1. Parent Education 

Parent education seems to be a definite 
undertaking on the part of some schools 
and a program is carefully laid out. The 
following quotations indicate practices un- 
dertaken along these lines in different 
schools: 

A. Child study meetings are held at the 
school every other Wednesday afternoon 
from 1:30 to 3:00. Attendance averages 
about thirty each week. Ramified programs 
that mutually affect the home and the 
school where the child is concerned are 
discussed. 


B. This year we established a course in 
instruction for parents. Sixteen lectures 
were given: ten dealing with teaching tech- 
niques used in the classrooms for children 
below the age of six, particularly in the 
fields of speech, lip reading and language, 
while six lectures were given to parents of 
pupils above six in the same subjects. The 
aim was to teach the parents the simple 
techniques they could use at home to sup- 
plement the instruction given at school. 


C. Parents of young children are in 
school every day through the school year, 
making it possible for class teachers and 
principals to engage in a program of in- 
formal, but planned and directed, parent 
education. Parents participate in the teach- 
ing program of these very young children 
only as they have been adequately oriented 
as to their tasks. Monthly meetings of 
parents enable us to explain aims and 
problems and to keep all parents in close 
touch with school work. 

D. We have a Parents’ Institute each 
year, at which time every effort is made to 
bring all parents into the school, and 
through visits, conferences and lectures, 
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fully orient them as to what we are under. 
taking with their children. 


E. We conduct a series of discussions 
on the progress of pupils. This is largely 
done in individual conferences. The report 
cards are studied and the child’s progress 
is discussed with the parents. The courses 
which the pupils are studying are discussed 
and an attempt is made to keep ahead of 
the pupil in planning his educational work, 
Particularly in the upper classes, the pupil 
is brought into the conference. These con- 
ferences are conducted by the superinten- 
dent and the principal, with the teacher 
sitting in. 

F. We have a monthly school bulletin 
which goes out to parents. We give a 
page to Parent-Teacher Association activi- 
ties and usually two pages to what we term 
Parent Education, which explains in lay 
terms what we would like to do on dif- 
ferent levels in speech, lip reading, etc. We 
go into some detail, hoping to assist the 
parents in carrying on some sort of educa- 
tional program during the long vacations, 
especially during the summer. These two 
departments of our paper have been given 
enthusiastic reception by parents. 


G. We hold a two-weeks nursery school 
for mothers and preschool children. Nur- 
sery school is in the spring following Eas- 
ter, as a rule. Individual parents are en- 
couraged to come. Our aim is to acquaint 
the parent, particularly the mother, as to 
what she can do for the child and what 
the school can do. Various informal con- 
ferences take place when sought by the 
parents or the teachers. In general, we aim 
to acquaint the parents with the pupil's 
education, and we find parents help with 
child’s. progress. 


H. We set up a rather elaborate exhibit 
at Commencement, at the county fairs, pub- 
lic library, and in city window displays. 
These exhibits emphasize school work, 
original composition, map drawing and 
art. Vocational training exhibits include 
cookery, sewing and fancy needlework. 
Other exhibits include textbooks, athletic 
trophies and the like. Our aim is to show 
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methods by which children are taught 
speech and lip reading. 


2. Information on Background of Child 


Practices vary widely with respect to 
securing full information about the child 
and his background. Some of the practices 
have already been described. The follow- 
ing descriptions from the survey will con- 
vey a more adequate idea as to what is 
being attempted: 


A. We have clinics throughout the state 
for audiometric testing. These clinics are 
conducted jointly by the school, county 
health nurses, and county superintendent 
of schools, Every effort is made to have 
children suffering from loss of hearing 
visit the clinics and be tested. This testing 
is followed by a conference at which a 
program is laid out for the child and a 
decision is reached as to whether he is to 
remain in the public school with special 
provision for him, or to be breught into 
the school for the deaf. This conference 
is followed by a home visit where a case 
history is secured and an agreement is 
reached as to what is contemplated for the 
child. Where children are to be brought 
into the school for the deaf, an application 
blank giving full information as to the 
home background is filled out and parents 
are given full information as to transpor- 
tation to and from the school and clothing 
required while the child is in school. We 
have a Bureau of Handicapped Children 
which supplements our field worker on 
family background and history. 


B. We require a mental test and a hear- 
ing test and a doctor’s recommendation for 
admission of a child. Following adminis- 
tration of these two tests, a conference is 
held with parents to help them understand 
what should be done for the child. If 
tests indicate that the child should be 


sent to the school, the parents are notified. 


C. One of our teachers works as our 
field representative for six months in the 
year. He locates prospective pupils, aids 
those who were in our school and have 
returned to public schools, calls on parents, 
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nurses, school superintendents and princi- 
pals to check on the problems of pupils. 
In a case where a child has to be admitted 
to school or returned to school, arrange- 
ments are made with the family and with 
the school. 


D. Our field worker visits homes of the 
new children only. Public welfare agen- 
cies, county agencies, nurses, etc., aid us in 
finding children and bringing them to the 
school. We have a statewide hearing test- 
ing program which attempts to locate all 
children suffering from loss of hearing and 
either to provide for special attention in 
the hearing schools or else bring them to 
our school. We also have traveling speech 
and hearing clinics operated by the state 
university. These clinics examine children 
and where the hearing loss is sufficiently 
severe, refer them to us. 


E. The county health departments and 
state department of health conduct hearing 
testing throughout the state. Nurses follow 
up these tests and refer children to us. 


Recommendations 


The survey seems to the committee to 
have brought to light a considerable body 
of information as to how schools for the 
deaf are going about the business of draw- 
ing the parents into the cooperative enter- 
prise of providing for the deaf child the 
best possible educational experience. There 
are a certain number of observations which 
should be made in order to clarify the pic- 
ture; the committee also desires to advance 
one or two suggestions as to further effort. 


First, it is evident that schools for the 
deaf are keenly aware of the need to draw 
parents closely into the business they are 
carrying on. This is a hopeful sign. Out 
of it will certainly grow new and more 
intelligent effort. 

Second, most efforts are “spotty.” That 
is, this important task is undertaken with- 
out a set of guiding principles around 
which to coordinate effort. We believe 
that a series of conferences, of national 
scope, could do much to build a workable 

(Continued on page 180) 
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A Program for Student Nurses 


By Rose FEILBAcH 


came in for material and information 

about the work of the Portland So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing. Perhaps 
it was the educator on our Board of Di- 
rectors who had explained how few nurses 
were acquainted with the Society’s re- 
habilitation program. Or maybe it was 
the Community Chest executive who was 
always throwing out ideas with a “take it 
or leave it” air. At any rate, one or all of 
these gave me the incentive to begin the 
lectures on the hard of. hearing to student 
nurses at local hospitals in Portland, Ore- 
gon. The method of presentation and the 
details were worked out in Portland, but 
they can be used in any locale, for with 
the writer’s move to Washington, D. C., the 
lectures became an important part of the 
Washington Society’s program. Here is an 
idea of what may be done. 


How We Did It 


A letter was addressed to each super- 
visor of nursing education at the hospitals 
in the city. This letter stated that the 
executive secretary of the Society was pre- 
pared to present a lecture, designed for 
nurses in training, dealing with the psy- 
chology and rehabilitation of the hard of 
hearing. It was suggested as especially 
appropriate during the ear, nose and throat 
course. The letter contained an outline of 
the talk and stated that usually one hour 
was needed, but if audiometric tests were 
to be given, a two-hour session might be 
required, depending on the size of the 
class and number desiring the test. 

Almost all the hospitals invited me to 
speak. Those that did not reply were sent 
follow-up letters. Sometimes the nursing 
supervisor was seen in person or told the 
idea of the course on the telephone. 

The outline of the lecture follows a gen- 
eral pattern: 

1. Extent of the hearing problem 


P ERHAPS it was the student nurse who 


2. Psychological aspects of deafness 
a. difference between deaf and hard 
of hearing 
b. child and adult 
sudden and gradual loss 
c. effects of hearing loss on personality 
3. Types of hearing impairment 
a. physiological résumé 
4, Effective means of adjustment to a 
hearing loss 
a. lip reading 
demonstration 
b. hearing aids 
demonstration 
c. speech correction 
5. Discovery of hearing loss 
a. methods of testing hearing 
demonstration of audiometric test 
6. The nurse’s part in aiding the hard of 
hearing 
. Local and national organizations for 
the hard of hearing. 


Materials to Add Interest 


Before I go to a particular hospital, | 
make certain that the lecture room has an 
electrical outlet and a stout table. If the 
hospital does not own an audiometer, | 
“tote” my own, borrowed from a coopera- 
tive hearing aid dealer, since our Society 
does not yet own one. Several models of 
hearing aids complete with batteries and 
receivers are also taken along. The hear- 
ing aids should include a carbon set, a 
low-priced vacuum tube model, a “custom- 
built” model, an all-in-one model and both 
bone and air conduction receivers. These 
aids are passed around during the latter 
half of the lecture so that every nurse may 
have the opportunity of trying them out. 

A good colored chart of the ear is used 
when briefly describing the types of hear- 
ing impairment. If the lecture room is not 
equipped with such a chart, one can usu- 
ally be secured from a hearing aid dealer. 

(Continued on page 186) 
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The Parents Discuss Behavior Problems 


ings of any age or type, their reac- 
tions to certain stimuli or events, 
their moods, and their emotions—all these 
make a fascinating study. The letters which 
parents write about their deaf or hard of 
hearing children are veritable chapters in 
child psychology. They reveal the same 
stage-by-stage development through which 
the average child passes and a great deal 
more, for the deaf child is subject to frus- 
trations because he cannot always make 
his wants known or understand what is ex- 
pected of him. Situations arise which are 
challenging to a mother’s best efforts. 
These letters on behavior problems, se- 
lected from various Roundabout Groups, 
present problems and solutions. 


Ti mental processes of human be- 


Patty Chose to Be Dictator. Should 
Mother Assume That Role? 


Mrs. M., your comments about K’s un- 
willingness to cooperate when she is “made 
to mind” and her readiness to obey logical 
instructions which she understands epito- 
mizes Patty “to a T.” Patty is very willing 
to study each evening when she tells me 
which Babbling Drill we will work on, also 
deciding how many arithmetic sums she 
will add. She isn’t one bit hesitant after 
the first ten minutes to say, “That’s all” or, 
“Patty finished.” 

Patty needs this daily home work so that 
she can continue to do good school work 
and I can see some improvement in her 
speech and spelling; yet I do not want to 
force her to study for fear it will make 
her nervous. Likewise, I do not feel that 
taking the dictatorship away from Patty 
and assuming it myself would remedy the 
situation. 


Let the Clock Be the Dictator! 

I hit upon the idea of letting the clock 
be responsible for determining the full 
thirty minutes for the study period after 
I had subtly convinced her that she needs 
to study by appealing to her desire to be 


smart and beautiful. I explained that she 
eats, sleeps and washes to be strong and 
beautiful. She readily agreed that she 
must do this every day, and, ahem! that 
it has made her beautiful. (The little 
imp!) As she loves to look at the comics 
and tries picking out the words that she 
knows to describe the illustrations in my 
magazines, I used them as a build-up for 
learning to read. I told her that little girls 
that study are the ones that can read all 
the words in the magazines when they grow 
to be big girls. Then I made the face of a 
clock on cardboard and explained that if 
we study for a half-hour each day she will 
learn to read by the time she grows to be 
a big girl. I try to have the definite half- 
hour period between seven and _ seven- 
thirty each day for our study time. When 
we start we set our cardboard clock at 
7:30 and when the real clock says 7:30 we 
are finished and not before! This has 
stopped Patty from telling me “that’s all” 
or “finished” before the half hour is up 
and I’m hoping that it will-establish the 
idea of the necessity for study without 
making it distasteful. 


eT. te. 


A High Strung Little Girl Was Defiant 


Karen is so high strung that she fights 
sleep after lunch, but we make her stay 
quietly in her room for one hour each 
day. She has had some pretty potent tem- 
per tantrums here, as she was not willing 
to work each morning. Much as I hated 
it, I had to put her to bed twice as pun- 
ishment for her defiance. It was pretty 
hard on all-of us, I must say. I would go 
into her room every half hour and ask 
her if she was ready to do her school work. 
“No!” she would answer in a rage. 

She was in this mood one day from ten 
in the morning until two-thirty in the aft- 
ernoon and refused to come to lunch. 
After that was over she was very sweet 
and we took her out and ignored the whole 
thing. 
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Mother Was Firm. It Worked 


The next morning, the same act! We 
got her as far as her bed and took her 
shoes off. She repented, said she was very 
sorry and came right downstairs and 
worked like a trooper. 


She can now read silently and read 
aloud many words. Her voice continues 
to sound normal and sweet. She is in- 
clined to skim over everything very fast 
in her excitement and needs constant watch- 
ing and correcting. However, we are well 
satisfied with her progress and during this 
past summer many of her bad speech habits 
have been ironed out. 


M. S. M., PENNA. 


It’s Difficult Not to Be Too Lenient 


Mrs. M., what you tell us about Karen 
sounds just like many chapters in Nancy 
Lee’s growing up. I believe that we were 
more concerned about her social adjust- 
ment than we were about her voice. It 
is easy to understand the frustration, when 
a child has so few words with which to 
understand her place in the family. It was 
difficult for us not to be too lenient just 
because of this, but we realized the serious- 
ness of leniency. 


I will always remember the first time, 
after the usual help in getting along with 
daily living, when Nancy Lee said, “Thank 
you, Mother, because you tell me.” But 
we had to wait for that, until she was ten 
years old and in the fifth grade. 


This year Nancy Lee won the Kings- 
bury County Achievement Medal for the 
best all-around 4-H girl, considering work- 
manship, her project, and her personality 
development. One boy and one girl win 
each year. I can hardly believe it, but I 
am so happy for her. 

H. S., So. Dax. 


War Conditions Affected This Child 


Yes, our plans changed suddenly and 
very radically. My husband, who was in 
the Paratroopers, was about to go over- 
seas any day when he injured his knee 
in a tough football game—an ironical way 
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for a paratrooper to hurt himself. He was 
in a state of fury over the accident but I, 
in New York, was greatly relieved! As 
his knee had to be in a cast for ten weeks 
and as he can’t jump again until March or 
April, we decided all of a sudden that a 
year and a half was too long to be separ. 
ated if an alternative was possible, and so 
we have taken this opportunity to be to. 
gether again. I went back to the Lexington 
School for about six weeks and stayed in 
Sue’s class. Her teacher was most kind 
and gave me a great deal of help as well 
as an outline of the work she expected Sue 
would have accomplished during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Although six months younger than ‘the 
others, Sue fitted into the class very well. 
I decided after watching her that she 
was the class gossip (in pantomime), 
Nothing escaped her observation and she 
hastened to communicate any discovery to 
her classmates. Her voice at the beginning 
of the school year was very weak but by 
Christmas vacation it had developed quite 
a bit—she has p, b, m, n, t, f and what I 
(though not a stern, impartial observer) 
would call an s and sh. Her teacher was 
working on ch the last few days and I 
have carried on, but as yet with no marked 
success. : 

I felt really bad about taking her away 
from such a school but rationalized it to 
myself with several excellent excuses, the 
most convincing being that we'll ' save 
enough money by not living in New York 
City to have a private teacher for Sue this 
summer, and though Sue and I may not 
sally ahead at great speed I hope we can 
at least keep up what speech she has and 
add some new words even though not ac- 
curately sounded. I feel at this stage that 
I’d rather have her express herself so as 
to be understood at least by her family 
rather than insist on the perfect pronuncia- 
tion of a very limited vocabulary. Mrs. 
L., I gather you don’t regret Beth’s fluency 
at the sacrifice of complete accuracy, 
though perhaps I have misunderstood you. 


And now to speak of the difficult time 
little Sue is having. Since arriving here 
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she’s become unhousetrained in all re- 
spects at all times of night and day. I 
feel it is in protest to something but can- 
not get to the basis of it. More than 
this, she has been nervous to the point of 
constant hysteria and it has been breaking 
my heart not to be able to help her. She 
has always adored Father more than anyone 
in the world—remembered him all through 
our separation (she saw him on occasion- 
al visits) and was thrilled when I told her 
we were going on the train to see him. At 
every station between New York and Geor- 
gia she cried out, “Daddy?” 

I suppose this unhappiness of hers is due 
partly to the number of moves we’ve made 
in her young life. From being quite an- 
gelic she has become perverse, disobeys 
continually and is altogether frustrated. 
The change has been so sudden and com- 
plete that I’ve felt altogether inadequate to 
understand or cope with it. I haven’t been 
so discouraged since we first learned of 
her deafness. She has always been so happy 
and well adjusted. 

I’ve lost my temper with her of late far 
too often, I guess because I’ve been so 
worried and because this battle keeps up 
all day long. I know I’m not dealing with 
it right, and if any of you have suggestions 
I'd welcome them thankfully. 


A Constructive Move to Develop 
Self Confidence 


The one constructive move we’ve made 
is to let her sit up and eat supper with us. 
I thought that would give her a feeling of 
self-respect, and she does seem pleased 
about it. But I wish I could think of con- 
structive things for her to do to keep her 
happily occupied in the daytime. We live 
in a development designed for Army wives 
—about 4,000 of us in identical bungalows. 
It’s very communal, sociable and great fun. 
A setup altogether unlike New York, of 
course, and quite an eye-opener for Sue 
who had never before been out without an 
adult. The first morning I turned her 
loose here she just went out the backdoor 
and in the front! Now she finds her wings 
quite strong and is thoroughly indepen- 
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dent, disappears into other people’s houses 
(though I’d like somehow to teach her not 
to) and wanders around rather aimlessly. 
She has become rather aggressive now with 
other children, and resorts to hitting them 
or destroying what they are building in 
order to attract attention. I’m sure I 
should be more of a guide to her in play- 
ing with children. Of course I want her 
to be happy more than anything and it’s 
because I’m so confused both about her 
and about the way I can help her that I’ve 
written about this at such length. Un- 
fortunately we'll have to move again this 
spring, but if I could give her some sense 
of security before that it would be a help. 
E. P., Ga. 


A Teacher’s Analysis and Suggestion 

Mrs. P.: You do have a problem to 
solve! It’s very difficult to advise from a 
distance like this, but I am wondering if 
Susan’s behavior isn’t tied up with a feel- 
ing of having suddenly to share you with 
her Daddy. Hasn’t it been that you and 
Susan lived together most of the time that 
she can remember clearly with just occa- 
sional visits from her Daddy? Didn’t you 
go to see her Daddy several times without 
her? Her behavior sounds as if she is 
doing everything she can to gain your at- 
tention, and she’d rather have your atten- 
tion for a scolding than to have your at- 
tention turned. toward the third person 
who is suddenly monopolizing your time 
and affection. Therefore what she needs 
is something that will give her the feeling 
that she has your affection and in such a 
way that she gets it when she is with her 
Daddy. If it were possible for her to do 
something to help her Daddy, like getting 
him his slippers and the paper, or if she 
does something with him for which they 
both get credit, I think you’d be able to 


help her. 
C. G., CALF. 


Another Analysis and Suggestion 
Mrs. P., I was greatly interested in your 
letter, all the things you told about little 
Sue, your change in plans, the effect on her, 
(Continued on page 182) 
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They Have Ears But They Hear Not 


| enw a quotation from Psalm 135 
as her title, Edith M. Buell, for 
twenty years Principal of the 

School for the Deaf at 904 Lexington Ave- 

nue, New York, wrote for the Bronxville 

Villager an authoritative article on the 

education of deaf children. The magazine 

is a joy to the eye and a spur to the mind. 

Miss Buell’s paper appeared in the issue 

of December, 1945. 

Miss Buell is well known to readers of 
the Vota REviEw, not only for her work 
_at the Lexington School, but as the author 
of “Outline of Language Work for Deaf 
Children,” and as the lecturer for many 
classes of teachers of the deaf at Associa- 
tion summer schools in various colleges and 
universities. The article in the Villager, 
delightfully illustrated by pictures of Lex- 
ington School children, shows that her pen 
has lost none of its force and aptness. A 
few excerpts follow: 

“A man without any one of the five 
senses is incomplete, but few realize the 
state of one who is born without the sense 
of hearing and who has had no instruction. 
Without education, the mind and soul of 
such a one lack expression and growth. 
The frightful nervous strain, imposed by 
the mind constantly struggling for some 
adequate vehicle of expression, inevitably 
results in violent outbursts of pent-up emo- 
tion. His whole being misses the adapta- 
tion which comes through contact and in- 
terchange of ideas with his fellows. He 
lacks the self-control and understanding 
which education develops, while the satis- 
factions which come through appreciation 
of beauty, music, and art are unknown to 
him. 

“A true picture of the state of the un- 
educated deaf is portrayed in a young 
man who one day was brought by his 
father to one of the public residential 
schools. His story was soon told. The son, 
then thirty years of age, had been born 
deaf but had never received any education 
because, to quote the father, ‘His mother 


loved him so much that she could not bear 
to have him away from her.’ 

“The young man was physically perfect. 
He was six feet tall, broad-shouldered, and 
fine-looking but for his petulant, discon. 
tented expression. He was really only an 
animal in the human form. He could not 
speak. He could not understand the speech 
of others. He could not read. He could 
not write. He could impart an idea only 
by means of crude gestures. He had fre- 
quent fits of temper and, if refused some- 
thing he wanted, screamed and smashed 
furniture or anything he could lay his 
hands on. The mother had died, and the 
father had brought him to the school, hop- 
ing that he might be cared for there. He 
was too old to enter as a pupil; to employ 
him was impossible. What became of him 
is uncertain. He is probably in one of the 
institutions for the feeble-minded, ‘a bur- 
den to himself and to the state. 

“There are other congenitally deaf chil- 
dren in our country today who are not be- 
ing educated. There are educated people 
who confuse the bright deaf child with the 
feeble-minded; who inquire if we teach the 
deaf by means of raised letters or braille; 
who think that a child is necessarily dumb 
because he is deaf; who think that lack of 
speech is the only problem of a child born 
deaf and see no reason why he should have 


‘any particular difficulty in expressing him- 


self in writing or in learning to read. They 
do not realize that the deaf child’s mind 
may be as capable of development as it 
would be if he could hear and that with 
proper training at home and at school he 
can hold his own with his hearing broth- 
ers and sisters; that the deaf child does not 
speak only because he does not hear speech 
and therefore cannot imitate it; that with 
skillful teaching he can learn to speak. 
They do not realize that a five year old 
hearing child uses freely several hundred 
words and comprehends the meaning of an 
even larger vocabulary, but that a deaf 
(Continued on page 176) 
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A New School of Special Education 





aneenonscontnneee aaa 


For Children 
I has recently been announced that Dr. 


Sherman K. Smith, well known teacher 

of voice, has purchased a two-story 
stucco building at East Davis Boulevard 
and Biscayne Avenue, Davis Islands, Tam- 
pa, Florida, as the first unit in a group of 
special schools for handicapped children. 
Other units in the group of boarding 
schools, to be known as the Sherman K. 
Smith School of Special Education, will be 
added elsewhere in Hillsborough County 
when staff and operational problems can be 
worked out. This first unit will open in 
September, with a staff of ten or twelve and 
accommodations for one hundred students. 

Dr. Smith is operating the Hotel Casa 
Del Sol in Tampa, and he plans to have all 
food for the school prepared in the Hotel 
kitchens under the direction of an expert 
chef and sent over to the school in portable 
steam tables. Menus will be prepared for 
special diets, when necessary, and in ac- 
cordance with a physician’s directions to 
build up healthy bodies and avoid colds. 





THE SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION—FIRST UNIT 


All teaching will be done out of doors 
except on cold days, at which time the out- 
side walls of the individual classrooms can 
be closed. .The Florida sun will be pressed 
into service for a sun bath for every child 
every day unless the school physician or- 
ders otherwise in certain cases. 

It is also planned to have a farm just 
outside of town, with riding ponies, little 
garden patches, and a pet farm on which 
each child will have his own pet. Trips 
will be made to the beaches and nearby 
points of interest. 


For Adults 


Along with the program for deaf and 
hard of hearing children it is planned to 
develop a program for the education and 
entertainment of the adult hard of hearing. 
This will be arranged for at the Hotel Casa 
Del Sol. A lip reading hostess will organ- 
ize bus trips to the Bok Tower, Silver 
Springs, St. Petersburg, the Gulf Beaches, 
Cypress Gardens, Dupree Gardens, and oth- 
er well known places of beauty and inter- 

(Continued on page 165) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup 8. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hille 
Mrs. Luosiia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 
Mrs. MarGareT S. RaDOLIFYs 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss Sysm. FRANKENTHAL 
The Admiral Apt. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORPNCE LORBEER 
8157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. Litaian OC. Dorpy 
685 8S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1963 Biltmore Street, N. W. 
Phone: CO-1780 


Miss Frances H. Downzs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W 
Phone: North 1874. 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Mies ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss InENe HUBBELL 
111 Jackson Blvd., Suite 424-5 
Phone: Village 8051 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Aura M. Lux 

1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 

Wichita 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 

Miss May H. LEavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harrier M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 8759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ArTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of — Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara 8. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Sustz F. VaRIoxk 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Patterson 1 
Mrs. Marcarer S. RIGHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 


Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Miss Mary PavLiInge RALLI 
Mrs. KaTuHryn A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MarGarET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 
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Teachers of Lip Reading _ oma 


Ohio 


Oolumbue 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEearry 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. Nrrouis 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDB TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BeaTRicE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave, 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. CuLay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marre SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Oolumbia 

Miss Lucy McCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Loviss HiILLYER 
4188 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Aliogn I, PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luoma. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SoHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 











The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Auricular Training Is Here To Stay 


By Mary Woop WHITEHURST 


subject, but it is a very much neg- 

lected one, particularly as it con- 
cerns the hard-of-hearing adult. For some 
inexplicable reason it is too often thought 
of as training valuable and necessary only 
to the profoundly deafened. The fact that 
it can be of inestimable value to the vast 
majority of the hard of hearing apparently 
has never been realized by the millions of 
deafened individuals in our country. 

It has been my privilege for the past 
year and a half to participate in and watch 
the development of an army program for 
the hard-of-hearing soldier where every 
man was required to take an intensive 
course in auricular training for a period 
of six weeks. With few exceptions the 
tests administered before and after train- 
ing showed a definite gain in speech per- 
ception—in many instances so marked a 
gain as to seem incredible. 

Only 30% of the cases processed through 
our hearing center were battle casualties. 
I will not discuss those in this article— 
rather the 70% who were inducted with 
hearing losses and who could easily serve 
as a typical cross-section of any civilian 
population. 

For purposes of convenience this 70% 
may be divided into three groups, each 
considered in terms of the individual’s 
adjustment to his hearing loss. 

Group 1—Those who easily and quick- 
ly adjust to a hearing aid. 

Group 2—Those who have difficulty in 
varying degrees learning to use an aid. 

Group 3—Those who have too slight a 
loss to permit the use of an aid, but enough 
of a loss to be handicapped. 

Let us first consider the ultimate goals 
of Auricular Training in relation to these 
three groups. 


agit etn training is not a new 
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The majority aim of all such training 
is better understanding of speech. For the 
majority, this will mean better speech per- 
ception through the use of a good hearing 
aid; and by a “good” hearing aid is 
meant the one that gives the individual 
the highest degree of efficiency. This is the 
first Must in any Auricular Training pro- 
gram. With an ineffective aid very little 
can be accomplished and the discourage- 
ment that follows sets up mental and emo- 
tional barriers that are difficult to break 
down. 

At the same time that we are aiming 
for better understanding of speech, we are 
trying to quicken the mental processes, 
which so often begin to “drag.” The fact 
that the mental processes of the hard of 
hearing may slow up must be faced. Some- 
times it is so gradual that the individual 
does not realize it. This in no way reflects 
on his general intelligence, but it does in- 
dicate that the quickness and alertness with 
which he used to respond to things are 
now missing. He may continue to keep 
his mind_informed by extensive reading, 
but that keen auditory alertness can never 
be attained and maintained without con- 
tinuous sound stimuli. Therefore, to pre- 
serve and improve hearing one must learn 
how to use it with maximum efficiency. 
If used intelligently and generously his ef- 
forts will be rewarded. 

Another aim of auricular training is to 
help the user make as quick an adjustment 
as possible to his hearing aid. There are 
certain problems connected with the wear- 
ing of an aid recognized by all users. 
Learning to understand speech is one’thing, 
but understanding it through a background 
of sound and often noise is another. With 
certain types of deafness this, at first, seems 
an insurmountable difficulty. Merely learn- 
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ing to endure this “background” is a te- 
dious process, but it can be assisted in 
great measure by persistent, intelligent 
training. 

In view of the above aims, the fact that 
the members of group 2 (those who have 
difficulty in varying degrees learning to use 
an aid) need auricular training will go 
unchallenged, I am sure. The man or 
woman who wants to understand speech 
and enjoy music and who, in turn, gets 
nothing but distortion and added volume 
when using an aid must always be our 
major concern. The encouraging thing is 
that most of these people can be helped— 
some more quickly than others; some more 
definitely than others, but the help is 
positive and concrete. 

The necessity for auricular training to 
group 1 (those who easily adjust to hear- 
ing aids) and to group 3 (those who have 
too slight a loss to permit the use of an 
aid) is not always so obvious. When a 
person in group | puts on an aid and with- 
in the four walls of a sound-proof room 
discovers the amazing fact that he hears 
“everything,” it seems like a waste of time 
to him to take any concentrated training, 
and accordingly our soldiers in this group 
did their fair share of “griping.” But 
not for long. Those disillusioning moments 
when they got outside the sound-proof 
room came creeping up on them one by 
one—the friction of their clothes over the 
microphone, the difficulties of hearing one’s 
voice over a babel of other voices or over 
a juke box or even over traffic noises, 
were not only irritating but difficult to 
cope with. These soldiers ultimately ad- 
mitted the need for help and were grateful 
afterwards for the training. 

Our service men in group 3 found auri- 
cular training in combination with lip read- 
ing their salvation. These “border-line” 
cases invariably need help but are not 
ready for a hearing aid. Education is the 
only solution. After being taught how to 
listen, they find their awareness of and 
alertness to: sound immeasurably increased. 
This training, coupled with lip reading, 
restores confidence and helps relieve the 
strain they have been undergoing. 
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Lip Reading Essential, Too 

I would like to make it clear that in es. 
timating the value of auricular training | 
am in no way underestimating the impor. 
tance of lip reading. A knowledge of lip 
reading is invaluable to every hard-of-hear. 
ing person, no matter how great or how 
slight his hearing loss. But to a sound. 
conscious individual no amount of lip 
reading skill will satisfy that yearning and 
craving to hear and hear clearly again, 
Far too many people have succumbed un- 
necessarily to a silent, soundless world, 
For example, there was Jim at our hos. 
pital. After an interview and test it was 
very evident that he needed special work 
in auricular training. He had been hard 
of hearing since childhood and, as a result, 
had relied on lip reading for years. His 
hearing was in such a chaotic condition 
that he got little or nothing from his new- 
ly fitted aid. When I suggested some spe- 
cial training he balked. He said frankly 
that he wasn’t interested in trying to re- 
adjust to a world of sound now that he 
had become “resigned” to a more or less 
silent one. Nevertheless he was a good 
sport and not only agreed to the training 
but actually tried to cooperate. You can 
imagine my surprise and joy when six 
weeks later he blurted out, “Gee, I’m glad 
you talked me into this. It’s made me 
realize how much I’ve been missing all 
these years. It’s wonderful to hear and 
understand people, especially my baby, 
and to actually enjoy the movies.” That 
same night he sat in front of me at the 
movies and from all appearances didn’t 
miss a trick. Furthermore he was hearing 
through his own aid while his companions 
were getting it the easy way—through head 
phones. 

The importance of lip reading has been 
stressed throughout the years, and should 
continue to be, but from now on it should 
go hand in hand with its rightful com- 
panion, auricular training. These two sub- 
jects should be studied concurrently. They 
should be integrated and so taught that 
the pupil does not know whether he “saw” 
it or whether he “heard” it, but he does 
know that he understood it. 
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| Shall Miss Them 


By Marcaret M. THompson 


UST two years ago I first walked 

through the front doors of this Army 

General Hospital where I had been 
called to teach lip reading to deafened sol- 
diers. For two years I have seen in its 
corridors and wards the men in the familiar 
red convalescent suits or bathrobes, men in 
wheel chairs, men on crutches, with canes, 
with leg or arm or body casts, or with 
hearing aids. For two years it has been my 
privilege to work with the men who wore 
the hearing aids. For two years I have 
taught them and talked to them and listened 
to them, and in those two years I have 
learned much. Not only have I learned 
interesting bits about places and occupa- 
tions and experiences, but I have learned 
much about people. I have learned how 
well men can “take it”—how they can face 
disabilities, fears, worries, triumphs. 

Two years—and now the doors of this 
hospital are about to close. A few more 
days, and the corridors and wards will be 
empty of the men in red suits and bath- 
robes. Mixed with a deep gratitude that 
there is no longer a need for this hospital, 
is a nostalgia. I know I shall miss being 
here, miss knowing more men like the ones 
I have worked with and come to think of 
as friends. 


If Total Deafness Comes 

Nostalgia turns our thoughts to the past, 
and as I look back, some of my pupils stand 
out in my mind with special prominence. 
There was Dollivar.* Dollivar liked to talk 
and I liked to listen, so we had to watch 
ourselves to get that lip reading lesson 
done. He told me of his experiences in the 
fighting zone in France, and that he found 
deafness sometimes hard to endure. So I 
did what I sometimes do on such occa- 
sions: I “topped” his story with my own. I 
told him that my deafness was much great- 
er than his, that I had been hard of hearing 
17 long years, and that as the trouble is 








*All names are fictitious. 


slowly but steadily progressive, I expect to 
be totally deaf in a few years more. (It 
does us good, in moments of self-pity, to 
be reminded that our situation is not as 
bad as it could be.) He said no more, but 
a few days later he dropped in for a few 
minutes when I was free. Without pream- 
ble, he said, “You said the other day that» 
you are going to be totally deaf within a 
few years. What are you going to do when 
that happens? I don’t mean to be rude or 
personal, but I’m interested in my friends 
—maybe I’m funny that way.” I assured 
him that I thought it was nice of him to 
be “funny that way,” and then I shared 
with him my faith in a Great Plan, and my 
belief, based on experience, that if we co- 
operate in that Plan, we don’t have to 
worry about the future. To which he 
promptly responded, “I feel the same way.” 


How About Marriage? 


Tibor was a fine lip reader from the very 
first lesson. He ‘had a poor educational 
background, and I guessed, from what he 
did not tell me, that his home background 
was also poor. Qne of his big needs was 
for confidence in himself. He had many 
fine qualities which made it easy for me 
to give him honest encouragement. After 
one such attempt, he said, with the air of 
one owning up to a grave misdeed, “Did 
you know that I was once a hobo?” Of 
course I didn’t, but I repeated that those 
good qualities were still there. Another 
day he diffidently asked me why I was not 
married. “I don’t mean to be fresh,” he 
asserted, “but I just want to know if your 
deafness was the reason.” It came out that 
he felt that maybe hard of hearing people 
should not marry because of the burden it 
might place on the partner, so I told him 
what I firmly believe, that we should not 
let deafness be any more of a deterrent 
to normal living than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I advised him, when he found a 
girl who would make a good wife, whom 
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he could love and be loved by, and who 
would have the patience that was necessary 
with his handicap, to marry her—if she'd 
have him! He seemed quite relieved to 
hear me say it, so maybe there was a “girl 
back home.” 


He Went Home 


I first met Streeter at a dancing class 
that one of our pupils held for the teachers 
two evenings a week. Streeter that night 
showed me the picture of his attractive 
looking wife and two nice children. “Every 
night I pray that I'll get to go home to 
them soon,” he said, as he looked longing- 
ly at them. The next week I found that 
Streeter was on my schedule, and I came 
to know him as one of the nicest pupils 
of all. One day he asked me what I 
thought his chances were of being dis- 
charged. I said that, personally, I thought 
they were good, for besides his hearing 
loss, he had other disabilities, and, I re- 
minded him, “Do you remember what you 
told me about asking to be sent home?” 
The day he left—for home—he came in 
to say goodbye, and as he so firmly shook 
my hand, I asked, “Did you remember to 
say ‘thank you’?” He knew what I meant, 
for with a grave, straight gaze, he replied 
quietly, “Yes.” 


Unconscious and Natural 


Kosko was a youngish colored man. He 
had not only lost much of his hearing, but 
both hands as well. . But he had not lost 
his sense of humor nor his sense of propor- 
tion. He came here for a hearing aid and 
some lip reading, then went to another hos- 
pital to have “hands” fitted, and to learn 
to use them. After six months or so, he 
came back to us to finish his lip reading. 
He had learned to use his new “hands” 
with skill and naturalness. He one day re- 
marked to me, “I’ve learned a lot since I 
lost my hands. I noticed that some men 
who have lost a hand keep that arm stiffly 
at their side. I decided I’d use mine just 
as naturally as I could. I swing my arms 
when I walk, just like I always did, and 
I wave my hands around me when I[ talk 
just as I would if they were real.” (All 
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that time he was unconsciously doing just 
that, and as a still unconscious emphasis 
to what he had been saying, he scratched 
an eyebrow with what you might call his 
“finger.” ) He confessed that he was some. 
times flustered when people watched him 
too closely, but I told him that there was 
not only curiosity but also admiration in 
their staring—I had been guilty of it my- 
self—and that, anyway, it was just one 
more thing he would have to accept and 


disregard. His is the sort of spirit that can 
do that. 


He Could “Take” Two Handicaps 


Lieutenant Kelly was not a lip read- 
ing pupil of mine. In fact, he was not a 
lip reading pupil, period. For Lieutenant 
Kelly had lost his eyesight in action, as 
well as a good part of his hearing, and 
so he was with us for a hearing aid and 
auricular training. His auricular training 
teacher brought him into my room one 
day with a request that I read his palm, 
palm reading being one of my few “parlor 
accomplishments.” I had read his teacher’s 
the night before, and after I promised to 
read his in my first free time, I asked him 
if he wanted me to read hers over again, 
so he could get the “low-down” on her. 
He laughed and said, “Yes, then I'll know 
whether I want to keep her for a friend.” 
When the appointed time came, his teacher 
could not be with him. After I had told 
him all that I saw in his hand, we talked. 
The way he accepted his double handicap, 
the way he said, “I’m going to get along 
all right,” the way we-saw him, day after 
day, going about with or without a guid- 
ing hand, but with his head up and a smile 
or a happy expression on his lean face— 
those will be among my most inspiring 
memories. 


He Knew Ernie Pyle 


At last I met a man who had met Ernie 
Pyle! My pupil Lubinski, veteran of some 
of the fiercest fighting in Europe, said 
things that would have warmed Pyle’s 
heart. Lubinski was in an outfit with 
which the beloved correspondent spent 
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some time in France. Lubinski said, “He 
was cold and wet and miserable all the time 
—he slept in the mud like we did, he ate 
K-rations, he lived with us. We had to 
stay, but he could have gone home any 
time. And yet he stayed — thirty-four 
months—just because he felt he should. 
He always had a cigarette for us—he was 
always asking the fellows their names. He 
was swell!” 

Lubinski, apropos of mothers worrying, 
said, “When I sent home my Purple Heart, 
just for being deafened, my mother was 
sure | was terribly wounded, and when I 
sent home my Silver Star, she was sure | 
was lying in a hospital with at least’ my 
head cut off!” “Oh,” I replied, as casually 
as I could, “You got a Silver Star? How 
did that happen?” Much to my surprise 
he told me, but without the least of brag- 
gadocio in the telling, as if he were talk- 
ing about another person whom neither he 
nor | knew. He earned that Silver Star, al- 
though I refrained from saying so. And 
when he told me details of the “rugged” 
fighting and living, details that no other 
pupil had ever mentioned, but which we 
have all read about, I felt that all of them 
deserved Silver Stars for livirig out the 
ruggedness. Lubinski added that he could 
talk about it now, for it was over a year 
behind him. He was very young—only 
nineteen when I taught him—and that age 
means one’s “forgetter” is in good working 
order. Lubinski told me of his firm belief 
that “until your number is up, you’re safe 
—when your number is up, nothing can 
help you.: I’m a Catholic,” he added, “but 
I think the Presbyterian theory of predes- 
tination is right. I’ve seen it work too 
often not to believe it!” 


He Was Determined to Win 


Patrick found lip reading very hard, but 
he tackled it as I came to believe he tackled 
everything, with determination, and he left 
us a good lip reader. He is the only pupil 
I ever had who spent two solid hours a 
day in outside practice. Patrick is also 
one of the few pupils I ever had who didn’t 
complain that there was nothing to do 
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around the hospital. Besides his practice, 
he worked—on handicraft, on car engines; 
he read; he was always busy. I never saw 
him standing around in the halls or wait- 
ing rooms just killing time. He knew more 
about more subjects, and could turn his 
hand to more tasks, than almost anyone 
else I have ever known. To him, too, I 
once remarked that I would some day be 
totally deaf, if I lived long enough. “How 
do you feel about it?” he queried, so with 
him, too, I shared my faith that, provided 
I’m doing my best on the job I think is 
mine today, I don’t need to worry about 
a step I don’t have to take until tomorrow. 
The day before, he had noncommitally 
answered a question I had asked him about 
a risky venture he was planning to take, 
and so now he said, “Remember what you 
asked me yesterday? That’s what I meant.” 


We Rejoiced With Lawry 


Lawry was quite young, very, very hard 
of hearing, and a splendid lip reader. He 
had a type of deafness that sometimes 
yields to special medical treatment, and he 
told me during his first lesson with me, that 
he was to have a treatment that week. 
Naturally I was very much interested in 
the outcome. I was one of the last to leave 
the building that afternoon, and just as I 
was leaving, a corporal on our staff came 
down the hall, helping Lawry, who was 
still a bit groggy, back to his ward and 
bed down the corridor. The corporal mo- 
tioned me to silence as they passed by my 
door, so I said nothing, but, bursting with 
eager curiosity, I went to the door and 
watched them walk slowly down the hall, 
the corporal steadying Lawry’s wavering 
walk. I thought of the possible outcome 
of the treatment, which would be as much 
a miracle as anything could be, and it 
seemed to me that the Great Physician was 
on the other side of Lawry, One whose 
treatments long ago made deafened men 
and women to hear again. 

That first treatment turned out to be 
merely preparatory. A few days later, re- 
ferring to the second one he was about to 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Caroline Chester Knickerbacker Porter 


|: the Votta Review for March, 1920, 


there appeared the following poem: 


To One WHo UNDERSTANDS 


No more to hear the song of sea or wind, 
Nor voice pf life and love that ever flows, 
This is a handicap that fate bestows; 

This is a grief to which we are resigned 
Until we look in eyes like yours, and find 
The courage, strength, and skill of one who knows 
Acceptance is not all,—we must transpose 

Our burdens into blessings for mankind. 


Is it a handicap? Nay, who shall dare 

To call it so, in sight of those who, each 
So splendidly, through years of silence, wear 
It as a badge of service,—those who teach 
The visible music of the lips, and share 

The glory all who overcome may reach! 


The opposite page carried a picture of 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., in the uni- 
form of a volunteer Red Cross worker, but 
she would not permit the editor to asso- 
ciate the verses and the illustration in 
words, or to reveal the fact that the sonnet 
was written to her, by a beloved sister-in- 
law, Helene Porter. 


It is sometimes said, and quite truly, 
that there are just two kinds of people in 
the world: people who cate and people 
who don’t care—people who stop to help, 
and people who pass by on the other side. 
Mrs. Porter belonged, with all the enthusi- 
asm of her vigorous character, to the Peo- 


ple Who Care. 


Her own loss of hearing had progressed 
to a severe stage before she learned of lip 
reading. She had had full opportunity to 
experience the embarrassment, the frustra- 
tion, the isolation of increasing deafness. 
Lip reading brought release; and imme- 
diately she became a crusader to release 
others. At first she spent several days a 
week as a volunteer assistant to her first 
teacher, in New York. Later, she went all 
the way to Philadelphia twice a week to 
serve in the same way at a school there. 
Her friendly manner, her happy smile, and 
her ready wit carried light to the gloomiest 
corner. It was hard to realize that she 
had ever known any emotion but gayety. 


The Votta Review became one of her 
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dearest friends. She steeped herself in its 
contents; she sent for reprints and extra 
copies to give away; she secured (and often 
gave) subscriptions and life memberships, 
she even bought a whole set of back num- 
bers and had them bound, so that she 
could share them (“at chain’s length,” she 
said) with friends who might be helped 
by certain a. .icles. 

For a while she had her own lip reading 
center in New York—the Knickerbacker 
Studio Club of Speech Reading—the fore- 
runner of an exclusive club of lip readers 
that still exists in another location. It was 
at the Knickerbacker Studio Club that the 
photograph on this page was taken, in 
1922. 

The only passport needed to her interest 
was a pair of non-functioning ears. If she 
could supply anything their owner lacked, 
it was his. There was nothing of the “Lady 
Bountiful” spirit about her generosity; in- 
stead, a wonderful air of receiving such 
happiness for herself that the true recipient 
became the donor. 

For many years Mrs. Porter was a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. At the meeting of 
the Board of Directors of that organiza- 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


day, just the day to go and look at 

the ocean; and instead, here I sit 
with a gas fire and a typewriter. Last Sun- 
day, when I did have a date to go with 
some young people and look at the ocean, 
it rained pitchforks. We went anyhow, but 
we went up a mountain, driving through 
pelting rain until we reached the deep 
snow, with snow plows clearing a path 
for the cars that were laboring up as ours 
was. We saw some wonderful mountains, 
topped with snow, and we waded through 
snow to a lodge up there, where we sat by 
a roaring fire, drinking hot soup and hot 
coffee, and watching the young people who 
streamed—and steamed— in and out. Some 
of them had walked up, but most of them 
had come in cars, and few of them were 
dressed for snow. I was amused at the 
nonchalance with which the girls stripped 
off their wet shoes and stockings and 
stretched out their bare feet toward the 
fire. 

Coming down took exactly fifteen min- 
utes by my wrist watch from pine trees 
bent over with the weight of snow to orange 
trees laden with oranges. 

We returned to my house for a second 
luncheon and some good talk. I was com- 
pletely fascinated by one member of the 
party, a young deaf girl whose letter I 
quoted in the Mail Box for January. When 
she can be induced to talk of her adven- 
tures with the Nazis in Germany, she holds 
the attention of all listeners. Like many 
severely deaf persons, she has an extraor- 
dinary gift for mimicry, and as she saw 
at one time or another most of the high 
Nazis now on trial for their lives at Nurem- 
berg, her conversation is rich. To see her 
imitate Gdering and his walk—he once pat- 
ted her on‘ the cheek—is an unforgettable 
experience. Her story of her personal con- 
tacts with Storm troopers makes one won- 
der how a young girl could live through 
that and still remain sound and sweet and 
retain an unexampled zest for life. 


[ass i is a beautiful blue and gold 


Another member of the party brought 
me some very interesting letters to read— 
a manuscript, rather, inclosed in a series of 
envelopes he had received from a techni- 
cal sergeant who is with the American army 
of occupation in Japan. 


An Old German Romance 


The first letter indicated at once that 
the technical sergeant is a romantic per- 
son: 


As | lightly sprang up the dirt road lead- 
ing from the farm village, Fujisawa, to the 
Temple of Mercy on the hillside, I knew 
that adventure lay ahead of me. After 
treading the moss covered path past the 
grotesque stone figurettes of nature spirits, 
I reached the temple, with its massive 
thatched roof and careful wood carvings. 

My curious eye drifted around and came 
to rest upon a pile of books tucked away 
amid the stanchions below the temple. I 
looked through several Japanese volumes, 
reading here and there; and then I picked 
up a brochure written in German and edit- 
ed in Japanese. It was Deutsche Liebe 
(German Love) by Max Muller. I im- 
portuned the temple caretaker to give it 
to me—which he did with a ready smile. 
I took it home with me and began at once 
to translate it, roughly and quickly, into 
English. I thought that perhaps you might 
like a copy, since it reflects many of your 
deeper ideas concerning love. I will send 
the concluding chapters as I complete them. 
Sayonara! 

KarL. 


Later that evening, I read the long manu- 
script, and it brought a flood of memories. 
Max Muller’s “Memories; a Story of Ger- 
man Love” was in my mother’s library, one 
of the collection of romantic. novels left 
over from my grandmother’s day. It was 
a slim, green volume with gold decorations 
on the cover and gilt edged leaves, and it 
was beautifully printed, with illuminated 
initials. It is a romantic story of a com- 
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moner who loved a princess and was loved 
in return; but the princess, like so many 
heroines of the Victorian age, was a hope- 
less invalid, the victim of one of those 
mysterious diseases of the middle nine- 
teenth century that allowed people to live 
indefinitely but kept them from doing any 
of the things they wanted to do; so that 
they lived only to be examples of patience 
and sweetness to their friends. This was 
convenient in this particular case, since the 
rigid German caste system would have 
kept the commoner and his princess apart 
anyhow, so all they did was have long 
talks and quote Wordsworth to each other. 

I read it when I was about ten, along 
with Auerbach’s On the Heights and Man- 
zini’s Betrothed, and I found them all very 
interesting and romantic, but I don’t re- 
member them half so well as I do another 
of my grandmother’s books, The Chroni- 
cles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. This 
was a small, squat, brown volume, a story 
of Martin Luther’s boyhood as shared by 
the family of one of his college friends. 
Although they dwelt among the terrors of 
the Reformation, there was nothing roman- 
tic about the Schonberg-Cotta family, and 
knowing them meant hearing much home- 
ly wisdom, as well as learning as much 
about the family customs of a bygone era 
as one learns from visiting a museum de- 
voted to the kitchen things of long dead 
housewives. I wish I could read the Chron- 
icles again, and I wish the technical ser- 
geant had written about his own adven- 
tures instead of translating German ro- 
mances. He did a beautiful job of it, 
though, for the long, fine-sounding German 
sentences are rendered into charming Eng- 
lish, and one can well imagine that he en- 
joyed doing it as a relief from policing the 
Japanese. 


The Warner House Again 


Mention in the January Mail Box of the 
Charles Dudley Warner house in Hartford 
brought some replies. Here is one from 
Peggy, who bought the house. It interest- 
ed me particularly as indicating that the 
Vota Review has a wide circulation, for 
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Peggy doesn’t subscribe to the Vota Re. 
VIEW; somebody who recognized her in its 
pages sent it to her. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Today my attention was called to your 
piece in the Volta Review about the re- 
cent purchase of the Charles Dudley War. 
ner house in Hartford. It is delightfully 
written and most enlightening to me, since 
one rarely knows how one’s friends really 
feel about such a drastic step. 1 know you 
will like the house. It was drab and cheer. 
less when we saw it and bought it, and 
everyone did think we were slightly 
touched, I’m sure; but even the most avid 
deplorers have come around to admitting 
that it has been transformed into a warm 
and comfortable home. The great storage 
spaces and the conversation corners are 
two of the things I like best about it, and 
housekeeping is simple because we don’t 
have to tear down piles of stuff to find 
what we want. The children adore it, and 
so do their friends, so for this period in 
our lives it seems to be the answer to many 
problems. 


Al hasn't seen the article yet, but he will 
tonight, and I know he and the children 
will be amused to find us written up in a 
national publication when we would not 
permit either local paper even to mention 
our buying the house! More power to you. 

We really missed you very much at 
Christmas, and drank a toast of Daniel 
Webster punch to your good health and 
happiness, and the hope that next Christ- 
mas will find you with us here. 

Peccy—ConnEcTICUT. 


A Mail Box fan in New Jersey read the 
letter, too, and it started him reminiscing 
of the days when he lived in Hartford. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

You may remember the writer. I am 
the boyish eighty-year old to whom you 
used to write charming letters. I have 
missed you, but not forgotten you, and 
the recent Volta Review brings you vividly 
to my mind. I used to take long walks out 
Asylum Street in Hartford, and as I passed 
Mrs. Stowe’s house, I would mutter to my- 
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self, “She wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” And 
then I would glimpse Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s house, and I would say, “He edits 
the Hartford Courant.” I met him on the 
street one day, walking home from his 
office. And most interesting of all was the 
quaint house of Mark Twain, with the 
kitchen fronting the street, “so the cook 
could see the circus parades without going 
outdoors.” 

As for myself, | am about the same. | 
have been in the present house over two 
years and have not been downstairs once, 
though I walk fairly well around the room. 
I have no callers, and depend on jigsaw 
puzzles, newspapers, letters and cards to 
amuse myself. The Volta Review secured 
an accomplished young English lady as a 
correspondent for me, and I have learned 
quite a lot about conditions in England. 

I think I could still make miniatures; but 
my wife (and nurse), under the doctor’s 
orders, won't let me do any lifting, so my 
dear little press is languishing down cellar. 

Christmas was a very happy time. The 
worst that could be said about it is that it 
leaves me with many letters to write, and 
I can use the machine only a short time. 

Your slap at Pegler did me good. How 
the papers can print some of his stuff, I 
don’t see. He has the ability to do much 
good instead of smearing his betters. 

Wo. L. Wasnsurn, NEw Jersey. 


Some Critics Criticized 


That remark about “smearing one’s bet- 
ters” brings me naturally to the next letter, 
which deals more or less with critics as 
such. Ordinarily, I like critical people and 
critical writing, but I find myself in hearty 
agreement with the writer of this letter: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Some time ago, your column was criti- 
cized rather severely for dealing too ex- 
clusively with the idiosyncrasies of the hard 
of hearing; and yet all of us found these 
discussions interesting. I was especially 
struck with the two contrasting letters you 
published in the October issue, showing 
how one person had overcome the difficul- 
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ties of deafness and another had allowed 
himself to be overcome by them. I imag- 
ine many persons read those letters with 
profound attention. 

Nevertheless, I have wondered often 
whether we are not too apt to assign to 
deafness the reasons for maladjustments 
that may easily come from some other 
cause, often from the individual’s own in- 
ner makeup, which he has allowed to get 
out of balance—to list too hard to port, as 
it were, and give him a cock-eyed view of 
the world and his fellow men. I have 
known, I am sure, quite as many malad- 
justed persons among the hearing as 
among the non hearing, and sometimes I 
wonder whether there might not be similar 
causes for the difficulty, and whether they 
might not be something else than deafness. 

Just at the moment I am considering 
two women with whom I have had to do 
quite a good deal of business, as both are 
more or less associated with the organiza- 
tion by which I am employed. Neither of 
them is hard of hearing; neither, to outer 
seeming, has anything to get upset about; 
yet both of them are so far from being on 
an even keel that their lop-sidedness af- 
fects all persons with whom they have 
contact. 

Oddly enough, while they are of different 
types and different walks of life, they have 
a good deal in common. Both are in early 
middle life; both have plenty of money; 
neither works for a living. Both are, 
curiously enough, interested in abnormal 
psychology, and both exemplify it. Both 
seem to me to be very unhappy women. 

Both have charming families, good hus- 
bands, and attractive homes; yet both 
of them strike me as being lonely and 
afraid. It seems to me they try to gain 
security by establishing power in one way 
or another over other people; and when 
they cannot gain the upper hand they be- 
little the person who refuses to be cowed. 
I would almost say they are jealous of any- 
one who does anything successfully. 

My point is, that if either of these wom- 
en were hard of hearing, her acquaintances 


(Continued on page 174) 
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A Tale To Cure Deafness? 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HERE was an intense rivalry be- 
"Tween an Irishman and an English- 

man who owned and operated small 
boats in a fishing village. One morning the 
Irishman was stunned to discover that dur- 
ing the night his rival’s boat had been 
painted a brilliant hue, and in addition 
had been given a name: GEORGE VI. It 
was no task at all for the Irishman to paint 
his boat an even brighter color, but the 
matter of a name offered a problem. Then 
came a brilliant inspiration. Seizing a 
brush he rapidly lettered his craft MARCH 
XVII. 

Of course, every Irishman is convinced 
that all good magazines should each March 
print something about St. Patrick. St. Pat- 
rick is so typically Irish, you see, that he 
wasn’t an Irishman at all; and the day we 
celebrate in his honor, March 17, is actual- 
ly not the day of his birth, but that of his 
death! There are so many interesting 
stories in circulation about the good saint, 
that an article concerning him seems par- 
ticularly appropriate in a magazine for the 
deafened. Sure. Remember what that 
charming young woman, Miranda, in 
Shakespeare’s “The Tempest” said along 
this line? Commenting on one of her 
father’s stories, she remarked, “Your tale, 
sir, would cure deafness.” Now, even a 
synthetic Irishman like myself is not going 
to admit that any tale by Prospero might 
be more efficacious in correcting hearing 
defects than some of the stories coming 
down to us about St. Patrick. Let’s see. 

By his own “Confessions,” St. Patrick 
was born in Britain, at Bannavem Taber- 
niae. So far, so good. But where is or was 
Bannavem Taberniae? No one seems to 
be able to say definitely, but it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that it must have been in 
the Severn Valley. When Patrick was 15, 
he was sent to the country to get him out 
of the way of certain rough visitors—just 


in time to place him in the path of Irish 
raiders under Niall of the Nine Hostages! 
The Irish, always quick to learn, had dis- 
covered by observing the intelligent Rom- 
ans that human beings could be sold at a 
profit. Thus civilization came to Ireland, 
and St. Patrick along with it. He was sold 
to a certain lord named Meliuc. When 
asked his name, he replied “Patricius,” but 
the best the local folks could make of his 
pronunciation of the name was “Cothrige,” 
and it was as Cothrige that he tended the 
Meliuc sheep upon the mountain side. 
When he was 20, Patrick had a dream in 
which he found himself directed to return 
to Britain. He saw pictured the location 
of the ship that was to take him back. 
Awakening, he was so much impressed by 
the dream that he dressed hastily and was 
soon on the Tara road to where the ship 
was supposed to be waiting. It was. Meliuc 
had to get some one else to tend the sheep. 
Patrick was 45 before he actually re- 
turned to Ireland. Incidentally, the Irish 
place name, Wicklow, is a monument to 
that return. When he and his party came to 
the Irish shores the natives regarded them 
as enemies and sought to prevent their 
landing. In the struggle one of St. Pat- 
rick’s associates had his teeth knocked out 
by a shillelagh, a very effective weapon to 
this day in the hands of an Irishman. So 
we have the name Wicklow for that spot; 
freely translated “toothless one!” 
Grandfather had a fund of St. Patrick 
stories. One of them concerned the time 
that the good saint picked up en route a 
lump of dull looking metal. Meeting a 
tinker he asked him about it. It was really 
a nugget of gold, but seeing that the saint 
did not know this, the tinker pretended 
that the lump of metal was worthless, and 
carelessly tossed it aside, intending to re- 
cover it later, of course. But St. Patrick 
picked it up and took it along with him, 
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saying that he might find some use for it. 
Later, at a blacksmith’s shop, he showed it 
to a workman. “It’s gold, yer Riverence,” 
said the smith; “ye could build a church 
with it.” St. Patrick was delighted with the 
discovery; and with the smith’s honesty. 
“And just for that,” said Grandfather, 
“tinkers ever since have had to travel from 
place to place looking for work to do, while 
work is brought to the smiths.” 

The legend of the shamrock is a familiar 
one, how St. Patrick, seeking to explain 
the mystery of the Trinity, stooped and 
plucked a three-leaf clover, showing his 
listeners that the three leaves grew from 
a single stem. “Where the Irish made their 
mistake,” said Grandfather, “was in mak- 
ing the shamrock, as it was called, a sort 
of national plant. Thim leaves—” and he 
would hum: 


“One leaf is for Hope, and one is for Faith, 
And one is for Love, you know” 


‘That’s the shamrock. What the Irish need- 
ed was the four-leaf clover. The song goes 
on: 

‘And God put another one in for Luck— 

If you search, you will find where they grow.” 
“An’ that’s why the Irish are sometimes 
short on luck; they picked a plant with 
the lucky leaf missing!” 

The adoption of green as a sort of na- 
tional color is a bit complicated, but ex- 
tremely clever, as Grandfather explained 
it to me. It seems that the original colors 
of Irish clans were gold, blue and red. Red 
fell a bit into disfavor as “England’s cruel 
red.” George III selected blue as the Irish 
color, for that matter. Pope Pius IX put 
the Irish Brigade of Catholics in orange. 
When the Catholics and “Dissenters” 
joined as against those who sided with 
England, they wanted to combine their 
colors. “Of course,” said Grandfather, sly- 
ly, “when they combined blue and yellow 
they naturally got green!” 

No discussion of St. Patrick and his 
times would be complete without some ref- 
erence to his supposed action in driving 
the snakes from Ireland. 
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“You've heard, I suppose, long ago, 

How the snakes in a manner most antic, 
He marched to the county Mayo, 

And trundled them into th’ Atlantic.” 
Grandfather always resented my _ skepti- 
cism regarding this legend. He himself, be- 
lieved it implicitly. “There was one old 
serpent who wouldn’t listen to St. Patrick 
when he painted a glowing picture of the 
future for the snakes in the happy land 
across the sea; he wouldn’t enter the water. 
He said it was too cold, that he was too 
old, that he would starve on the way. So 
St. Patrick built him a watertight box and 
placed provisions in it. Still the old ser- 
pent held back. It was too small, he in- 
sisted. Here he made his big mistake,” 
said Grandfather. “He got into the box to 
prove to St. Patrick that it was too tight 
for comfort. The good Saint merely 
slammed down the lid and fastened it, 
shoving the box into the sea. So to this 
day, whin the waves beat high and the 
breakers whine along the Irish coast, there 
are folks who'll tell you that it’s the old 
serpent in his box, trying to get back on 
the shore.” 

I believe, however, that the story that 
made the most vivid impression on my 
childish mind was the one concerning the 
baptism of Angus, King of Cashel. “St. 
Patrick,” said Grandfather, “naturally had 
a crozier—he was a Bishop. The crozier is 
a bishop’s staff—a stick with a curved head, 
something like an umbrella. And the other 
end is sharp—pointed—so that the good 
saint could prod along reluctant sinners. 
Ha! Ha! Well, sir, while the baptism was 
going on St. Patrick accidentally thrust 
the sharp end of his staff in Angus’ foot. 
The King made no sign and St. Patrick 
didn’t find out what he’d done until the 
ceremony was over. Then he was very sor- 
rowful. ‘Why didn’t you tell me?’ he asked. 
‘I thought it was part of the ceremony,’ 
said Angus’.” 

Well, it seems to me that no tale Pros- 
pero could have told would be more help- 
ful in curing deafness than these. In my 
own case, I know that I didn’t lose my 
hearing until after Grandfather died! 
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Provisions for the Hard of Hearing 
in Denmark 


By ANDERS HANSEN 


ENMARK was occupied by the Ger- 
LD man Forces from April 9, 1940 to 


May 5, 1945, when we were free, 


owing to the victories of the Allied armies, 
and | dare say that the Danish nation feels 
deep gratitude toward the English and 
American heroes who finally conquered the 
Nazi regime. At present a great number 
of Americans are vacationing in Copen- 
hagen as a relief after the hard years at 
war. All hotels and pensions in our capital 
are occupied by American soldiers and will 
continue to be occupied the whole winter. 
It is impossible for Danish travellers to 
get rooms in hotels, but the Americans are 
looked upon as good friends and as res- 
cuers and are welcome and popular. 

We have still about 250,000 German 
refugees staying in our country at least 
till the summer of 1946. Amongst them 
are 40,000 children of school age. En- 
deavors are made to give these children 
some teaching by German teachers among 
the refugees. All those Germans form an 
unpleasant problem. They occupy too 
many. school premises; for instance, in 
Copenhagen they have about half of the 
70 municipal schools, and our own school 
children can hardly find accommodations 
elsewhere! We have to house, feed, clothe 
and give medical care to all these most un- 
welcome “guests” month after month and 
it is impossible to get rid of them. “Poor 
people” we may say ! 

Denmark has a population of 4.000.000. 
The Capital, Copenhagen, has around 1.- 
000,000 with suburbs. The provincial 
towns are of smaller size. The biggest 
lies in Jutland—Aarlins—it has more than 
100.000; and Odense, Hans Andersen’s 
town at Funeu, has about 80,000 inhabi- 
tants. The countryside is well populated by 
a thrifty peasantry. The farming was 
maintained so well during these five dark 
years that our food rations were better 
than in other European countries, and we 





are now able to export a good quantity of 
bacon, butter, meat and eggs to other 
countries. Danish farming is of a fairly 
high efficiency. This is partly due to the 
Danish folk high school and to a fair num- 
ber of agricultural schools scattered all 
over the rural districts and well attended 
by the farming youth. All these schools 
get some state support. All elementary and 
secondary schools (and higher colleges and 
universities too) are free to all. Through 
an act of 1814, elementary teaching was 
made compulsory for all children, but even 
before that time elementary schools were 
found everywhere. 

The first state school for deaf children 
opened in Copenhagen in 1807, and teach- 
ing of all deaf children has been compul- 
sory since 1817. The partially deaf and 
very hard of hearing were included with 
the deaf at first, but after 1867 these not- 
deaf-born children were taught in a sep- 
arate school in Copenhagen which was tak- 
en over by the state and transferred to 
Nyborg in 1891. About 30 years ago the 
municipal school authorities in Copen- 
hagen opened a special school for hard of 
hearing school children—about three or 
four hundred—which has done a splendid 
work. 

In the year 1893 the Oral State School 
for the Deaf in Fredericia permitted a 
young deafened teacher to join an upper 
class in order to train himself in speech 
reading. Gradually the Fredericia school 
admitted other deafened adults for train- 
ing in lip reading, and as the need seemed 
great, regular annual courses in lip read- 
ing, open to all, were added to the work 
of that school and made free to all par- 
takers. Ten years ago the lip reading 
courses at Fredericia were separated from 
the School for the Deaf and are now in 
their own school building with their own 
leader and staff. Soon similar courses, state 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Letters to 


Is Age a Handicap in 
Learning Lip Reading? 

Have you any material or reprints on 
the subject of lip reading ability as it ap- 
pears in different age groups? 

I am wondering if anything has been 
written that might indicate whether 11 to 
15 year olds have greater lip reading apti- 
tude than those in the 25 to 35 year classes. 
Also what is the aptitude of the older 
groups, say from 55 to 75 years, as com- 
pared with the 25 to 35 year group? 

In my own teaching experience I have 
found that frequently the older pupils 
(from 55 to 75) felt they were much too 
old to attempt the study, when in reality 
I found them to be much keener and quick- 
er than the younger members of the same 
class. 

I think that studies of this subject should 
be made and would be extremely helpful. 
They would not only stimulate interest in 
lip reading, but would be of inestimable 
value psychologically. 

MARGUERITE G. JAMES, 
Editor, Better Living Magazine. 

Editor’s Note: We had to tell Mrs. James 
that we did not know of any studies along 
the line she suggests. We warmly agree 
with her that such research would be valu- 
able, and we hope that it will be under- 
taken. 


“No Need for Ears Outside” 


In reference to the article in the Volta 
Review of January: “Let’s Wear Our Ears 
Outside,” I realize what it means to be 
walking down the street with a friend who 
wants to chat and not be able to hear. 
I have been in such a place, but I feel I 
am now on top of the world since I wear 
my new hearing aid. 

It took much sales work to convince me 
that it was possible to get a hearing aid 
that would do what this does for me. 

Under all the clothing you have men- 
tioned I hear clearly and distinctly walk- 
ing side by side with anyone. That is a good 
test as my hearing loss is very great. 
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the Editor 


I do not think it is a smaller exposed 
instrument you need so much as a more 
powerful one. 


I say this in all good faith as one hard of 
hearing person to another, as I should 
like to see every one receive the help from 
a hearing device that I have. That is why 
I cannot refrain from sending this bit to 
the Volta Review in reply to yours “Let’s 
Wear Our Ears Outside.” I am a member 
of the Cedar Rapids Society for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Acnes C. Ricumonp, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Those Battery Connections 
Perhaps Mrs. N. N. S. (Volta Review, 


Jan.) does not realize that the noisy con- 
dition she complains of is not the fault of 
the poor B battery connection, but of a 
poor engineering effort on the part of the 
hearing aid manufacturer to answer an oft 
expressed desire of users to have flash light 
batteries used as A power. This makes 
the use of spring contacts necessary, but 
the top heavy contraption that results was 
never intended to ride on the top of any 
three hole B battery. I think the use of 
such a device has set the hearing aid back 
five years. 

Inexperienced customers, assuming that 
other makes would be as cumbersome, sit 
back to wait for the miracle instrument 
having no cords, no batteries, nothing but 
wonderful clear sounds in the ear, pro- 
duced in some mystifying manner. 

One battery manufacturer has always 
provided A and B batteries with plug-in 
contacts set so firmly in the battery that 
poor contact in the terminals is practically 
nonexistent. Hearing aid users will some 
day realize that they must look around 
when buying hearing equipment. The man- 
ufacturer who has sought to maintain a 
high standard of excellence and provide 
the most wearable instrument should be 
rewarded and encouraged with the user’s 
business. 


W. J. Merepitn, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wanted: More Hearing Aid Centers! 


Why not make the comparison of differ- 
ent hearing aids easier for the prospective 
purchaser? Why are there not more men 
and women in whom the deafened can 
have faith when they are searching to find 
the certain hearing aid that fits their per- 
sonal needs? I am thinking of persons 
like Mr. Meyer described by Eldora Has- 
kell Spiegelberg in her article in the Jan- 
uary Vota Review, called “People Had 
Faith in Him.” 


Why could not this become a home busi- 
ness for some of our disabled or handi- 
capped veterans? Why not have govern- 
ment-financed hearing aid centers scattered 
over the United States? Why will not 
various hearing aid concerns let prospective 
purchasers try instruments for a week? 


I live in a tiny village in North Caro- 
lina but if a dealer within a radius of one 
hundred or more miles had the various 
kinds I would make a trip there for a try- 
out. The one test I have had proved so un- 
satisfactory that I am looking for some 
one like Mr. Meyer, some one in whom 
I can have faith, some one who will let 
me try different types. 

This was my experience: First, there 
was no sound proof room! From reading 
the Votta Review, I understand that all 
tests made by the government departments 
(Army and Navy) are made in sound 
proof rooms. My test was made in a room 
with the windows wide open and street 
clangor rising from below. Furthermore, 
some one erred, for what the doctor and 
the hearing aid representative told me 
about my better ear did not agree. The ex- 
aminer did not place a card over his mouth 
to eliminate the possibility of lip reading. 
He enunciated so very distinctly that any- 
one with the merest lip reading proficiency, 
natural or trained, could have understood. 

I felt so disappointed after this examina- 
tion that I have done nothing further to 
select a hearing aid. However, I did form a 
lip reading class in our village and we se- 
cured the services of a teacher in a nearby 
town. But it isn’t just lip reading I want. I 
want a mechanical aid! 
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We have a business in our own home 
we sell antiques—and, while lip reading 
will help me as I study and practice it jn 
my family and in small groups of people, 
yet I cannot always be facing our cus. 
tomers, nor do I hear the high tones, nor 
yet the telephone. I continually misunder. 
stand people, make mistakes, and occasion. 
ally I must even seem rude or heedless in 
my contacts with them. I do forewam 
them and tell them on arrival that my hear. 
ing is getting bad and that it is deafness, 
not stupidity, that causes my errors. 

Let’s have more hearing-aid centers! 
When there is work to be done, people say, 
“Get some one who already has a lot to 
do.” So, in desperation to get a fair test, 
I may have to beconie a represeritative in 
my spare time. I have no time to spare, 
of course, but I could cram in a few more 
things. I am about as busy every day as 
a whole hive of bees, yet I do make soup 
for our hospital and serve on committees. 
I can always do a few more things. 

Dorotuy R. BrRInTNALL, Tryon, N.C. 


Pensions Not Requested 


Dear Miss Timberlake: 

I have been very interested in an article 
which appeared in the August issue of the 
VoLta Review under the heading “The 
Hard of Hearing ‘Down Under’!” 

It would appear that your informant was 
not quite explicit or that there has been 
some misunderstanding. I am informed on 
the best authority that the statement that 
“the League has presented a statement to 
the Cabinet of New Zealand, requesting 
that consideration be given to the question 
of pensioning certain civilians ‘disabled by 
hardness of hearing’,” is not correct, that 
the matter has never gone beyond the sug- 
gestion stage. Certainly it has not met 
with the unqualified approval of all 
branches of the League and probably a 
number of the hard of hearing members 
are still unaware that the suggestion has 
been made. 

At the Christchurch Branch there has 
been considerable discussion of your ar- 
ticle among the hard of hearing members. 

(Continued on page 171) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Ways to Better Hearing, by Lowell Bren- 
tano. Published by Franklin Watts, Inc., 
New York City, 1945. Cardboard covers, 
100 pp. Price $1.00. 

When a hard of hearing person reaches 
the zero hour, admits that his ears are not 
serving him adequately, and resolves to 
do something about it, he looks about for 
a guide. Lowell Brentano has prepared a 
book of practical information on the physi- 
ology of the ear, the psychological effects 
of a hearing loss, speech suggestions, hear- 
ing aids, lip reading and exercises, how 
to make full use of usable hearing, what 
effect a hearing loss has on obtaining in- 
surance (life, accident, employment, etc.), 
and some of the private and governmental 
agencies concerned with rehabilitation of 
the hard of hearing and employment for 
them. 

The author draws freely and entertain- 
ingly on his own experiences. He quotes 
liberally from recognized sources. He 
knows his way around and he lays this 
knowledge out in a well planned and illus- 
trated book. He offers no cure-all, but he 
gives helpful guidance along the road to 
better hearing. 


Helping Disabled Veterans. The American 
National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


A guide book for the Home Service Work- 
er. About eight pages are devoted to vet- 
erans who have lost part or all of their 
hearing. On the whole, the information 
is very good, even though the two opening 
sentences are unfortunate. “Strictly speak- 
ing, deafness is not a visible handicap. 
Nonetheless it is sufficiently apparent to 
be classed with other disabilities which 
leap to the eye at once.” Just how deaf- 
ness “leaps to the eye at once” is not ex- 
plained. Possibly the writer was thinking 
of the deafened service men seen in some 
Army Hospital, with hearing aids in plain 
sight. The statement is also made that 
almost totally deafened men will receive 
some benefit from hearing aids as they 


may be used for determining the direction 
from which sound comes. Detecting the 
direction from which sound comes is the 
very thing which hearing aids fail to do. 
Aside from these minor criticisms, the 
the information is well presented. 


Understanding Ourselves, by Helen Schacter, 
Ph.D., Northwestern University. Pub- 
lished by McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 124 pp. Paper, 60c. 

A book for teen-agers, explaining repres- 
sion, rationalization, evasion, fears, and the 
game of living. The keynote of the booklet 
is that “successful living is social living,” 
and the author shows by example how 
young people should face facts, not evade 
them, and adopt a pattern of active living 
that will result in a well-rounded per- 
sonality. 


Seventeenth Annual Report (1943-1944), 
National Institute for the Deaf, London, 
England. 


The report contains information on the 
Disabled Persons Employment Act, 1944, 
as the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service had invited the Institute to sub- 
mit proposals for the rehabilitation of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. The Insti- 
tute laid particular emphasis on employ- 
ment needs and the inclusion of the deaf 
in the quota of disabled persons to be 
maintained by employers. The Institute 
urges deaf persons to register as disabled 
persons so that they will be included in the 
quota. 

At the time the report was published the 
Disabled Persons Employment Act was not 
operating fully. It was also reported that 
“Apart from a very small number of or- 
ganizations in London and a few large 
provincial towns, there are no organiza- 
tions, apart from this Institute, to whom 
the deafened . . . can turn for general 
advice and guidance.” Fortunately, this 
report no longer holds good, for in 1945 
there was a real upsurge of interest in Eng- 
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lish Leagues for the Hard of Hearing. 
(See Votta Review, Apr. 1945, p. 248 
and Aug. 1945, p. 455.) The Institute also 
reported that facilities for teaching lip 
reading to war deafened service men were 
inadequate. 

The Institute maintains two homes for 
deaf women, a hostel for working deaf 
boys, and a center of instruction in lip 
reading. 


Helping the Hard of Hearing Child by Ar- 
thur J. Lesser, M.D. The Child, January 
1946, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Reprints available on request. 

A timely article in which it is stated that 

a relatively large number of the physical 
defects which caused rejection of men for 
military duty were present in childhood as 
indicated on school reports and that many 
could have been prevented or corrected. 
These facts center attention on the need 
of prevention of disabilities. The author 
reminds readers that “the dramatic results 
in the therapeutics being achieved with 
the sulfonamide group of drugs and peni- 
cillin in controlling infections of the ears 
that often result in impaired hearing have 
been a prominent factor in vitalizing the 
interest in the prevention of deafness.” 
The author stresses the need of ear clinics 
for children and the use of lip reading and 
hearing aids by those who need it. “The 
feeling of inadequacy and emotional con- 
flicts encountered among adolescents with 
impaired hearing can be largely prevented 
by starting restoration measures early in 
childhood whenever these are needed.” 


Audiometric Testing at Illinois School for 
the Deaf, by Margaret Breakey. The Illi- 
nois Advance, January 1946. 

This article gives clear-cut explanations 
of speech sounds and various types ot 
audiometers. It contains two charts, one 
showing the classifications according to 
percentage loss of hearing (this was worked 
out by the Council on Physical Medicine 
of the American Medical Association) and 
a classification made by Dr. Phyllis Ker- 
ridge of London, which gives the prognosis 
for acoustic education of children with 
varying amounts of hearing. Miss Breakey 
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concludes her article by saying that jus 
under 60% of the children at the Illinois 
School fall into the three classifications 
which could receive more or less benefit 
from the use of hearing aids. 


Syllabus of Audiometric Procedures in the 
Administration of a Program for the Con. 
servation of Hearing of School Children, 
Issued in April 1945 as a supplement to 
Transactions of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
The Academy Committee on the Con. 

servation of Hearing prepared this 28 page 

pamphlet of instructions for schools which 
are conducting or initiating hearing test. 
ing programs. The material was edited by 
the late Horace Newhart, M.D., and Scott 

N. Reger, Ph.D. The pamphlet gives in. 

formation on: The Purpose and Frequency 

of Hearing Tests; Preliminary Steps in the 

Administration of a Testing Program; 

Equipment and General Plan for Its Use; 

Outline of Retest and Referral Criteria for 

Follow-Up Procedures; Audiometric Pro- 

cedures; Administrative Letters, Forms, 

and Summary Sheets; and a Bibliography. 

The Academy has very kindly sent a 
limited number of copies to the Volta Bu- 
reau. They will be sent, as long as they 
last, to anyone who sends five cents to cover 
postage and cost of envelope. 


Vocational Rehabilitation for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing, by M. M. Walter, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Archives of Otolaryngol- 
ogy, Sept. 1945. Single copies, 75e, 
American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Procedures and techniques employed in 
the training of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing are explained. Guideposts to help 
determine a person’s need for a hearing aid 
are set up. “It may truly be said of voca- 
tional rehabilitation that it conserves the 
greatest of all assets, the working useful- 
ness of human beings.” 


Effects of Gun Blasts on Hearing, by Col. 

Willard Machle. Ibid. 

The author shows by charts and text that 
hearing losses are common in gunnery in- 
structors and artillerymen; that with re- 
peated equal exposures the acoustic damage 
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accumulates; that partial recovery of hear- 
ing occurs after a cessation of daily re- 
peated exposures but that the rate and 
extent of ultimate recovery need further 


study. 


Aero-Otiiis Media and Loss of Auditory Acu- 
ity in Submarine Escape Training, by 
Capt. C. W. Shilling (MC), U.S.N. Ibid. 
Thirty per cent of men taking subma- 

rine-escape training at the U. S. Submarine 

Base at New London, Conn., have a hearing 

loss, some losses being really disabling. 

Repeated trauma (injury) may result in 

permanent damage. 


An Oral School in Kentucky One Hundred 
Years Ago, by G. M. McClure. The Ken- 
tucky Standard, February 7, 1946; Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
An interesting four-page article, describ- 

ing a small pioneer school founded by the 

Rev. Robert T. Anderson in 1844 near 

Hopkinsville, Ky. Deaf and hearing chil- 

dren were taught in this school—a private 

one, with tuition charges that seem ab- 
surdly low. There is evidence that Mr. 

Anderson did succeed in teaching speech 

to the deaf, after his own methods. 


An Open Letter to the Parents of a Hard of 
Hearing Child, by Jacqueline Keaster. 
Journal of Exceptional Children, Decem- 
ber, 1945. 

There is just one thing wrong with 
this article—the title. The letter should 
be addressed to the parents of deaf 
and severely hard of hearing children, 
for it contains many suggestions for the 
home training of children who hear little 
or nothing of what goes on around them. 
All of the suggestions are good. A list of 
reference material is given to lead the par- 
ents on to further study. 


Saga of a Gallant Lady, by Carol Hughes. 

Coronet, January, 1946, 

It was a gallant lady indeed, Mrs. John 
Urquhart Newman of Elon, N. C., who 
taught her four deaf children to speak and 
to read the lips and then fitted them for 
professions in which all have done well. 
But were those children deaf or hard of 
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hearing? In the fourth paragraph the au- 
thor says, “None of the four has ever heard 
a spoken word.” On the fourth page one 
of the daughters, Lila, is quoted as say- 
ing: “Sometimes I even think deafness is 
an asset. I hear only what I want to hear.” 
Lila became head of a college art depart- 
ment; Alma became a music teacher, al- 
though, says the author, “she could not 
hear a single note.” One son became a 
writer and editor, another a dentist. 


Functions of a Psychologist in a Residential 
School for the Deaf, by Helmer R. Mykle- 
bust, New Jersey School for the Deaf. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Sept.- 
Oct. 1945. . 

A two-page article outlining the work of 

a psychologist in a residential school for 

deaf children. The psychologist administers 

tests to determine mental capacity, apti- 
tudes, balance, and coordination; also audi- 
ometer tests. With respect to speech and 
language he suggests techniques based on 
established principles of learning. He eval- 
uates results. The author feels that more 
psychologists should enter this special field. 


The Hard of Hearing, by Betty C. Wright, 
Journal of Rehabilitation, December 1945. 
A comprehensive article dealing with 

causes and effects of deafness, means of 

offsetting the handicap, an adequate legis- 
lative program, effects of the war, and 
morale building. 





New School of Special Education 
(Continued from page 147) 
est. Probably one of the highlights will be 
a trip to the Ringling Brothers Winter 
Headquarters. The guides will always have 
the lip readers in mind as they explain 
points of interest. 

In the evenings at the Hotel there will be 
cards, games and other amusements. No 
attempt will be made to segregate the hard 
of hearing guests, but rather to bring them 
into a happy relationship with those who 
hear. Courses in voice and lip reading will 
be offered and perhaps a book study club 
may be arranged. 
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Our Miscellany 


University Summer Courses 


AST year about twenty universities 
is and colleges conducted summer ses- 
sions with special classes for teach- 
ers of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Since most teachers like to make their 
plans early, attention is called to those cen- 
ters which are already announcing their 
classes for 1946. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced its schedule of courses 
conducted by Dr. Warren H. Gardner, 
Rachel Davies, and other staff members of 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter. See page 172 for detailed information. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsil- 
anti, will feature courses for teachers of 
all types of handicapped children. The 
courses are outlined on page 169. 

To the announcement made in the Feb- 
ruary Volta Review concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, further in- 
formation can now be added. Dr. Ed- 
mund Prince Fowler and Dr. Louis Klein- 
feld will give lectures on the auditory and 
vocal mechanisms; Dr. Elizabeth M. Kel- 
ley, on the psychology of individuals with 
physical handicaps and multiple handicaps; 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson and Mrs. Elea- 
nor Ronnei, on methods of teaching lip 
reading to beginners or advanced students. 

The State University of lowa offers an 
intensive course in audiometry and the 
fitting of hearing aids, with weekly lectures 
and round table discussions on the con- 
servation of hearing. The instructors and 
lecturers include Dr. Dean M. Lierle, Dr. 
Scott Reger, Dr. Charles R. Strother, Miss 
Jacqueline Keaster, Dr. S. Richard Silver- 
man, Lt. Miriam D. Pauls, Dr. Clarence 
D. O'Connor, and Dr. W. J. McNally. In 
addition to this course, the full program in 
Speech Pathology and Hearing Conserva- 
tion will be offered as usual. 

Ohio State University at Columbus will 
offer a beginning and an advanced course 


in methods of teaching lip reading and 
speech to the deaf and the hard of hear. 
ing. Practice in the use of the Visual Hear. 
ing Method (motion pictures) will be pro. 
vided. A special feature will be observa. 
tion and actual experience in working with 
preschool children. Practice in teachin 
lip reading to adults and children will be 
done by students under observation. Dr, 
Marie K. Mason will have charge of these 
courses and also those in speech correction, 
Visiting professors will conduct courses in 
anatomy and physiology of the ear and 
vocal mechanism, acoustics, and audiom. 
etry. 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
will have a Workshop in the Special Needs 
of Children. The following points will be 
stressed: educational adjustments for the 
physically handicapped, mentally retarded, 
and gifted; guidance of children suffering 
from emotional strain or maladjustment; 
cooperative relationships of home, school, 
and community; work with selected group 
of children from cooperating agencies. 

At Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
there will be a graduate course in speech 
and language problems of the deaf. A 
class of deaf children will be available for 
demonstration and observation. There will 
be undergraduate courses in the physiolo- 
gy of exceptional children, remedial read- 
ing, mental testing, clinical psychology, 
and personality adjustment. 

For detailed information about any of 
these summer courses, write directly to the 
colleges. 





Correction 


Through an unfortunate error, the price 
of the Australian book Lip Reading, by 
Mr. J. Hounslow Burchett, was given in the 
January Volta Review as sixpence. It 
should have been six shillings. We apolo- 
gize. 
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New Administrator for A. S. H. H. 


Mr. Harry P. Wareham, of Rochester, 
N. Y., who served in New York City as 
Executive Vice President of the National 
War Fund during its first year of opera- 
tion, 1943, became Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing on March 1, 1946. As admin- 
istrative officer he will direct an expansion 
program. 

Mr. Wareham’s experience covers more 
than a quarter of a century of Community 
Chest management in Rochester and other 
cities, during which time he was instrumen- 
tal in raising $230,000,000 for educational 
and philanthropic purposes. At present he 
is Vice President of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. (the national association of 
community chests) and a member of the 
Executive Committee and the Board of 
Directors. He is also a member of the 
board of the National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Fund. 

The American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing leoks forward to the development 
of a significant program under Mr. Ware- 
ham’s leadership. 





Scholarship Open 

Miss Mary Pauline Ralli, Chairman of 
the Teachers’ Committee of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, announces 
that applications for the Kenfield Memo- 
trial Scholarship should be filed between 
March 15th and May 3lst, 1946. The 
scholarship of fifty dollars is open only 
to prospective hard of hearing teachers of 
adults with impaired hearing. 

The following requirements must be 
met: 

A. Personal characteristics necessary for 
successful teaching. 

B. Ability to read lips, as certified upon 
examination by an approved instructor in 
lip reading. 

C. A bachelor’s degree or other educa- 
tional requirements. 

D. Professional training in lip reading. 

For further information write to Miss 
Mary Pauline Ralli, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 
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TINY WHITE LETTERS ON THE RIGHT 
PLUNGER INDICATE LOW, MEDIUM, OR HIGH 
AMPLIFICATION. 


Telephone for the Hard of Hearing 


For the past twelve or fifteen years the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has had telephone amplifying sets for 
the hard of hearing. The equipment con- 
sists of a vacuum tube amplifier, a box for 
the filament and plate battery, and a third 
unit containing a volume key and switch. 

A few years ago a new amplifying set 
was developed containing practically the 
same equipment except a small 414 volt 
battery to be incorporated in the base of 
the telephone. The amplification is ad- 
justed by turning one of the switchhook 
plungers to any one of three positions, 
marked L, M, and H, to give low, medium 
or high gain. Vertical motion of _ this 
plunger removes the amplifier from the 
circuit entirely. 

If the set is to be used principally by a 
person who is hard of hearing, the wiring 
is arranged so that the amplifier is nor- 
mally in the circuit and is removed by pull- 
ing the plunger up. When the set is to 
be used by a number of persons, some of 
whom are not hard of hearing, the wiring 
is arranged so that the plunger has to be 
be pulled up to connect the amplifier into 
the circuit. When the handset is replaced 
after using, the plunger is returned to its 
normal position. 

This new set is small in size, due to the 
compact design of the volume and control 
spring assemblies operated by the switch- 
hook plunger and to the small amplifier. 
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Coming Soon! 


THE DESHON BOOK 


of Lip Reading Practice Material 


@® 


Prepared by the Faculty at 
Deshon General Hospital 


For Deafened Service Men 


Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size 
of Previous Volta Bureau 


Practice Books 


SPECIAL PRICE 
To VOLTA REVIEW Subscribers... $2.00 


SNS SR $3.00 


Advance Orders Accepted Now 


@® 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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School Reports Received 

Reports from Schools for the Deaf hay 
been received, as follows: the Lexingty 
School for the Deaf, New York City; th 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribaul; 
the Alabama Institute for the Deaf ay 
Blind, Talladega; the Central New Yor 
School for the Deaf, Rome; the School fy 
the Deaf, Halifax, N. S.; the Montay 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, th 
South Carolina School for the Deaf anj 
the Blind, and the Clarke School for th 
Deaf at Northampton, Mass. These hay 
been placed in the Volta Bureau Library. 

It is especially interesting to know that 
in the Clarke School report there is ip. 
formation about the latest known enemy of 
good hearing—German measles in_pieg- 
nant mothers. The School sent out letter 
to mothers of 125 present and former pu 
pils in cases where the cause of deafness 
was in doubt, asking if they had had Ger. 
man measles during pregnancy. At the 
time the report was written, 108 replies 
had been received. Of these, 98 mothers 
did not have German measles, 8 did and 
2 were not sure. Four of the 8 mothers 
had German measles during the first or 
second month of pregnancy and three chil. 
dren of these four had more than one de- 
fect. One boy is profoundly deaf, has sight 
in one eye only and has a congenital heart 
condition. Another boy is deaf and at 10 
years weighs only 44 pounds and is only 
49 inches tall. One girl is deaf, has tran- 
sient internal strabismus (incoordination 
of eye muscles) and is poorly developed 
physically and mentally. The other gitl 
is deaf and mentally retarded. 





Supt. Tucker Resigns 

At the January meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Mystic Oral School, Mystic, 
Connecticut, Superintendent Walter J. 
Tucker presented his resignation to become 
effective June 30th, 1946. Mr. Tucker has 
not been well for the past two years and it 
is for this reason that he is retiring. Mrs. 
Tucker, Principal, will also retire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tucker have been in 
charge of the Mystic Oral School since 
September, 1920. 
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SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 





FEATURING 


Courses for Teachers of All Types 
of Handicapped Children 

Demonstration and Observation 
Classes 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1946 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

Teaching of Slow Learning Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Essentials of Language Development and 
Reading for the Deaf 

Teaching of Speech Reading 


For further information address F. E. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


JUNE 17 - JULY 26 


A Graduate Program of Special Edu- 
cation in Cooperation with The 
University of Michigan, Leading 
to a Master’s Degree 


Pathology of the Ear 

Practice Course in Speech Reading for 
Hard of Hearing Adults, Jena Method 

Phonetics 

Beginning Speech Correction 

Advanced Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


Lord, Director of Special Education. 

















Hearing Aid Users in New Zealand 
Not Getting a Fair Deal 


Hearing aid users in New Zealand, de- 
pending upon instruments made in other 
countries, are protesting against too high 
prices, and against the fact that they are 
obliged to pay a sales tax on each battery 
often amounting to as much as 8 pounds a 
year. That there is justice in their com- 
plaint is indicated by the following ex- 
cerpt from a press report of a meeting in 
Christchurch on September 28, 1945: 

“Mr. John Montgomery, President of 
the Christchurch Branch of the New Zeal- 
and League for the Hard of Hearing, said 
that . . . prices for aids in New Zealand, 
all of American origin, varied from 35 to 
45 pounds, whereas in England aids could 
be purchased at a cost of 12 to 16 pounds. 
He understood that some manufacturers of 
English aids refused to send them to New 
Zealand unless all import restrictions were 
removed. 


“Comparison with other countries was 
not always easy because of the confusion 
in the relative value of the New Zealand 
and English pound and the American dol- 
lar. In America the working man who 
wanted an aid could pay the cost by work- 
ing for a period of 11 days, an English 
working man could buy a good quality 
valve aid after working for 12 days, where- 
as the New Zealand worker had to work 
for 33 days before he earned the price of 
a valve aid. . . . Members could judge 
for themselves whether they were getting 
a fair run. “Though some of us may not 
always be able to hear the other fellow, 
there is no reason why we should not make 
the other fellow hear us,’ said Mr. Mont- 
gomery. ‘I suggest that members should 
not leave a stone unturned until all re- 
strictions on the import of good valve 
hearing aids are removed, private impor- 
tation freely allowed, and all taxes on 
batteries abolished. If we do not help 
ourselves, then no one else will’.” 
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Ruth Woods’ Summer Home 
SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Deaf Children Ages 5 to 12 Years 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 16 


Speech and Lip Reading Used Exclusively 


Write: Ruth Woods, % Colorado School for Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 4 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


es the opening of her 
STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 


Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound and speech movements, combined 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Near 60th Street 


A LIMITED NUMBER ONLY 
THE ASCERTAINMENT OF DEAFNESS IN 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 
By I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing 
35 Cents 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Australian Association Formed 


For the purposes of coordinating an 
strengthening future undertakings th 
leagues, associations and societies for the 
hard of hearing in Australia have joinej 
together to form the Australian Associa. 
tion for Better Hearing. 

The Association hopes that in time a 
Empire League for Better Hearing anj 
eventually a World Federation for the same 
purpose may be formed. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Asso. 
ciation the following resolution was made; 


That the Board of Governors of the Austra. 
lian Association for Better Hearing at its ip 
augural meeting sends greetings to our friends 
and fellow-handicapped in America. 

That the thanks of Australia be conveyed to 
the Volta Bureau and the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing for their leadership 
in research into the problems and causes of deal. 
ness and that Australia expresses the hope for 
a world-wide organization, pooling and _ sharing 
information of value. 





Loan Packets and Slides for Schools 


A new series of eighteen loan packets on 
Inter-American subjects, suitable for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, college stu- 
dents and adults, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the U. S. Office of Education, Ameri- 
can Republics Section, Division of Interna- 
tional Education Relations, Washington 25, 
D.C. The packets may be kept three weeks. 
It would be well to write first and ask for a 
list of subjects. 

Color slides showing life in other Ameri- 
can republics are also ready to be loaned 
for a period of three weeks. Detailed infor- 
mation will be sent on request. 





Flying Permits for the Deaf 


Two young men who can neither speak 
nor hear have made solo flights at Ling 
Field near Barberton, Ohio. A third, who 
can hear a little, also flies alone. 

Only recently were government regula- 
tions relaxed to allow persons with handi- 
caps to fly. 

The three pilots have passed their reg: 
ular medical examinations and have re 
ceived permits to fly—-THE News, Maine 
School for the Deaf, Jan. 1946. 
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Our Guests from England 
(Continued from page 133) 

In 1942 they were jointly awarded the 
Norman Gamble Prize of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Medicine, for original investigations 
on the sense of hearing, and in 1943 they 
shared a similar honor when they received 
the Actonian Prize of the Royal Institute 
for research into problems of deafness. 

In 1944 Mrs. Ewing was a participant in 
the King’s “Birthday Honours,” being ap- 
pointed Officer of the Order of the British 
Empire, and Dr. Ewing was made Ellis 
Llwyd Jones Reader in the Education of 
the Deaf and Director of the Department 
of Education of the Deaf, Manchester Uni- 
versity. That same year saw Mrs. Ewing’s 
“Lipreading and Hearing Aids.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing have lectured in 
England before the Section of Otology and 
the Section of Child Disease, Royal Society 
of Medicine; the British Association; the 
British Medical Association; and the Physi- 
cal Society. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 162) 

May I say, first, that in this country 
there is a Social Security Scheme to which 
all persons over the age of sixteen must 
contribute, the payment exacted being 
1244% of all income. It is a form of com- 
pulsory state insurance. It seems reason- 
able then to expect that, should there be 
any persons who are disabled by loss of 
hearing, they shall not be left in need. 
But the hard of hearing, it would appear, 
look upon this measure as a last resort and 
are no less concerned than you are your- 
self that every opportunity for rehabilita- 
tion shall first be given. 

After all, that is what one would expect 
from a people whose history, though short, 
is full of stories of courage and endurance, 
of achievement against heavy odds. You 
will remember that I am not a New Zeal- 
ander: I have lived and worked in the 
country, among the hard of hearing people, 
for nearly twelve years. 

A matter which is causing much con- 
cern and discussion at the Christchurch 
Branch of the League is the question of the 
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VACOLITE 


Presents the 


Kiacopak 


ONE-UNIT 


Convertible 
HEARING AID 























With the patented 
continuously variable 
frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Factory and Laboratory 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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amination and instruction. 


by RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, A.M., 
Instructor 

Reading for the Deaf 

Lip Reading and Speech Correction for 
the Hard of Hearing 

Practice in Lip Reading and Speech 
Correction 

Demonstration Classes 


Complete training course for teachers 
of the deaf in regular sessions 


Address: 








WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION — June 17 - July 26 


A Community Fund Center on a university campus offers a unique opportunity for 
students to observe a large variety of hearing and speech cases in process of ex- 


Schedule of Courses 


Allied courses in Anatomy, Psychology, Education, Sociology in addition to above 
courses available for graduate and undergraduate majors and minors in hearing and 
speech therapy, and for certification in various states. 


A limited number of scholarships and fellowships are available for graduate assistants 
in hearing and speech 


Warren H. Gardner, Director of Clinical Services, Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


——— 


by WARREN H. GARDNER, Ph.D., 
Director, and other staff members 


Audiometry and Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Speech Pathology 

Introduction to Speech Correction 


Clinical Techniques in Hearing and 
Speech 


Clinical Therapy in Hearing and Speech 








west 





retail price of hearing aids in this country 
and, apropos of this subject, a report of 
our President’s address at the Annual 
Meeting is attached hereto. 
Yours sincerely, 
Exsie M. Asu, 

Organising Teacher, 

Christchurch Branch, 

N. Z. League for the 

Hard of Hearing 

Editor’s Note: The report published in 

the August VoLTa REVIEW was taken from 
a printed publication received from New 
Zealand. Thank you, Miss Ash, for telling 
us of its inaccuracy. Thank you also for 
the report of your President’s address. An 
excerpt appears elsewhere. 





The Hard of Hearing in Denmark 
(Continued from page 160) 
supported, were opened in Copenhagen. 
The need of an extension of such facilities 
for lip reading was acknowledged by the 
various authorities, and winter courses 


Sem 


were gradually opened in other towns near 
the schools of Fredericia and Nyborg. 

The hard of hearing have formed a Na- 
tional Council to further and take care 
of the many-sided interests of this con- 
siderable group of citizens, and they have 
found much sympathy for their work with 
the Ministry for Social Affairs. They edit 
their own monthly, Tidsskrift for Tung- 
hore—Journal for Hard of Hearing—and 
they have bought their own house,Tung- 
horhuset, in Copenhagen where they have 
reading rooms, an assembly hall and a 
room for medical examination of hearing, 
with a collection of all possible hearing 
aids. Weekly consultations are gratis. 

A former teacher from the Nyborg 
school, Mr. O. Alberts, is now appointed by 
the Ministry as leader of a country wide 
work to organize provisions for lip read- 
ing and other help to the hard of hearing. 
He is a very able man for this office. Now 
that the occupation is over, the state has 
opened a large school with its own premises 
in Copenhagen in November, 1945, where 
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700 adult persons are enrolled. Lip read- 
ing lessons are given many groups during 
the daytime and in the evening. This school 
also trains prospective teachers for its own 
need as well as ordinary teachers from 
towns where hard of hearing classes are 
opened in Municipal schools, or courses 
for adult hard of hearing persons. 

Mr. Alberts hopes in the not too distant 
future to add another service for the hard 
of hearing group—supplementary courses 
in various branches of education and tech- 
nical instruction—and it is likely that this 
scheme will be realized before long. 

The Association of the Hard of. Hearing 
tries to help workless members to find em- 
ployment. It also gives advice to parents 
in choosing a suitable trade for hard of 
hearing children, and helps to find posts 
for them. Almost all provincial towns, 
even of modest size, now have their local 
Association for the Hard of Hearing where 
members assemble for social intercourse, 
for lectures and for courses in lip reading. 
Many persons who formerly felt the burden 
of isolation and loneliness have been made 
happier through this development. The 
schools for the hard of hearing in Fred- 
ericia and in Copenhagen even admit par- 
ents and relatives gratis for training to 
facilitate intercourse by lip reading. All 
the clubs for the hard of hearing possess 
multiple aids for lectures, etc. These are 
pretty expensive, but generally the ‘munici- 
pal authorities are willing to assist in de- 
fraying the cost. 

To help hard of hearing worshippers to 
follow the sermon in church, almost every 
parish church in towns and larger villages 
has installed hearing aids, often American 
made, in one or two pews, and perhaps 
1/4 to 1/3 of the ordinary parish churches 
scattered all over rural districts have also 
provided such aids. In Copenhagen spe- 
cial services for hard of hearing people 
are fairly regular. 

As may be gathered from this report, 
the hard of hearing group in Denmark is 
on the way to being understood better now 
than formerly, and thus made happier than 
in by-gone days. 






THIS ONE UNIT 
iS ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 






Kolloree Wono-Pac 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About '/2 the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . . . with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand. Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 















ON THE COUNTER! 






HEARING-AID BATTERIES 





---AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
DRUG, RADIO OR HARDWARE STORE 


The next time you need hearing aid 
batteries, buy them the quick, conven- 
ient way-from the black-and-white 
Burgess carton on your neighborhood 
dealer’s counter! You'll find long-serv- 
ing, lightweight Burgess Batteries for all 
well-known hearing aids. It’s easy to 
buy Burgess Batteries—in your nearby 
dealer’s store! 


BURGESS 


BATTERY 

COMPANY 

FREEPORT BURGESS 
ILLINOIS Haws 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 157) 
would inevitably ascribe her peculiarities 
to deafness, would say that the reason she 
“cannot get along with people” is that she 
is “sensitive.” 

What is it that makes people enjoy mak. 
ing trouble for other people? Is it tha 
they just haven’t enough to do and making 
trouble gives them an aim and a purpose? 
Is it that they aren’t sure of themselves, 
and gain a kind of unseasy security by 
turning a spotlight on the defects of those 
around them? What it is, Molly? I’m 
asking you. Anyhow, it isn’t deafness, be. 
cause neither of these ladies is deaf. How 
about it?” 

A. B., ILLinots. 


Well, you have given me a poser, A. B, 
I don’t know why people go out of their 
way to make trouble for other people. As 
with nations, so with individuals, possibly, 
a lot of it is power politics, and belief 
in power politics as the sole means of solv- 
ing problems. 

I have had, myself, to deal with persons 
afflicted by a power complex, and I have 
never understood them. I cannot see why 
an individual should enjoy making other 
people do things; yet some quite estimable 
persons, as well as inestimable ones, like 
to boss just for the sake of bossing, and 
not merely to get something done. 

Anyhow, there is something to be said 
for A. B’s. contention that deafness need 
not be the cause of maladjustment, even 


in the person who is severely deaf. And I. 


know far too many sane, sound, capable 
deaf and hard of hearing persons to believe 
that deafness must always make its vic- 
tims unhappy and lop-sided. I must say 
that the best adjusted ones are those that 
have jobs they like and enjoy; but not all 
people who have jobs they like and enjoy 
are well balanced and easy to live with. 
It all comes back to the question of inner 
poise and general mental attitude, and 
those must be acquired by each individual 
for himself, because he wants them. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo tty MATHER. 


} 
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Radioear Announces 


The NEW 
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“Twin Reactor” Bone Conduction Receiver 


From Radioear’s background of 
Electronic hearing aid experience 
since 1924 comes the announce- 
ment of our new “Twin Reactor’ 
Bone Conduction Receiver, built 
by Radioear and licensed under 
United States Patent, Number 
Re 21030. 

It is, first of all, an improved re- 
action type of receiver . . . smaller 
and much more powerful than any 
previous bone conduction receiver 
we have ever before been able to 
make... and it offers greatly im- 
proved tone quality. The magnetic 
system is entirely new and unique. 
It is, in fact, two complete, power- 
ful bone conduction receivers in 
one ... and both are incorporated 
in a case so small that it is only 
about one-half the size of Radio- 
ear’s former single reaction bone 


conduction receiver. True wide- 
range -tone quality plus greater 
ability to stress important tones 
properly, contribute to the life-like 
hearing this “Twin-Reactor” re- 
ceiver brings to you. 

If your hearing loss is of the type 
that can receive the most help from 
an efficient bone conduction re- 
receiver, you will be delightfully 
surprised when you discover that 
the slightest touch of this tiny new 
receiver to your head produces a 
new world of strain-free hearing 
for you. 

Make an appointment with your 
Radioear Distributor to hear with 
this new ‘“Twin-Reactor” receiver 
with the Radioear model 45-M, the 
tiny combined microphone and 
amplifier unit that weighs only 
three ounces. 





RADIOEAR 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes—-Normal Course. 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, CTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 

475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 

New ew Saturdays 9:30-1:00 


LE 2-3427 By appointment 





Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. _ Fer 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
range. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior ci $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Hygeia Magazine. $4.00 
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COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. 
eis: BT a BG saaaneccccocnccecinsecccctenscccccsce 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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They Have Ears But They Hear Not 
(Continued from page 146) 


child, entering school at the age of five, not 
only has never heard a word but probably 
has no idea that human beings can com. 
municate by word of mouth. He does not 
know that things have names, or even his 
own name, and as for words to express 
action or feeling, he does not know such 
things exist. Only those who have strug. 
gled with the problem can have any con- 
ception of the difficulties encountered in 
teaching such a child to understand Eng. 
lish and to use it fluently and correctly. .., 

“A great deal has already been accom. 
plished for the deaf and the hard of hear. 
ing but there is still much to be done, 
Better trained teachers are needed; the re- 
search work which has been started in 
some of our universities needs to be sup- 
ported and increased; the public must be 
aroused to the need not only for hearing 
tests in all the schools, but for adequate 
medical and educational follow-up work 
that will enable the mass of children with 
impaired hearing to have educational op- 
portunities commensurate with their abili- 
ty; physicians in general practice, as well 
as those specializing in otology, need to in- 
form themselves as to the facilities for the 
training and education of the deaf; and 
the public at large needs to be awakened 
to the possibilities open to the deaf and 
the hard of hearing child and to the means 
by which these possibilities may be real- 
ized.” 





Caroline C. K. Porter 
(Continued from page 154) 
tion on January 19th, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

Resotvep: That in the death of Mrs. Nathan 
Todd Porter, Jr., the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
has lost one of its most loyal, devoted, and help- 
ful members. The Board of Directors wishes to 
place on record its lasting appreciation of her 
generous interest, as reflected not only in her gifts 
of more than $5,000, but also in her enthusiastic 
efforts to enroll friends and acquaintances. She 
was personally responsible for the addition of 
fifty-six life members and not less than 4 
annual members to the ranks of our organiza 
tion. 

FurtHer Resotvep: That this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of our organization, pu 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Bar Specialists and Educators 











7 . . Te $e —_ 
Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Ferest Park. Modern Dormitories and Equipment. 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Real- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Oonversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
For further information address 
— DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Excellence in Elechrontes 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 


Raytheon “Flat’’ 

Hearing Aid Tubes 

like the finely-ground ball-bearings 
in a high-speed machine, are pre- 
cision-engineered throughout. With 
precision comes the ruggedness and 
careful design to operate a mod- 
ern compact hearing aid at peak 
efficiency. 


Years of Research 

in the vast Raytheon laboratories 
make possible these precision-engi- 
neered Raytheon “flat” high-fidelity 
hearing aid tubes. 


Constant Inspection 

46 times for each tube, guarantees 
the kind of dependability the héar- 
ing aid manufacturer and wearer 
must have. 


Broad Experience 

in the manufacture of all types of 
tubes qualifies Raytheon particularly 
well to give the hearing aid world 
this new “flat” high-fidelity hearing 
aid tube —designed to make possi- 
ble more compact, wearable hearing 
aids—better, clearer hearing. 


Tn 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASS 
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lished in our official organ, the VoLTA Reypy 
and copies transmitted, together with our dew 
sympathy, to the members of her family. | 

Failing health in recent years limit 
Mrs. Porter’s activities, but her interest) 
all work for the deaf and the hard of hep. 





ing never waned. When the Associatiq 
celebrated its fiftieth birthday, in 194 
she made the heaviest contribution to jj 
Golden Birthday Fund. And in Octobe, 
1945, with who knows what premonition, 
she sent the Volta Bureau the check fy 


fifty dollars which for many years she rn 


sent at Christmas time. Her death occurred 
on December 22nd. 

On the desk of one of Caroline Porter; 
friends there lies a book inscribed in he 
handwriting—a little volume by Ma 
E. Sangster, “Out of My Need.” “Com 
panionship in a book,” she wrote on the fly 
leaf, and the chapters did carry a sense of 
companionship all the way through, some 
times expressing her own philosophy » 
clearly that the reader felt that she herself 
had written it. On one of the last pages 
these lines appear: 


When autumn creeps across my life I pray that 
I may be 

As vivid as a scarlet branch upon a maple tree- 

I pray that I may stand erect, a torch agains 
the sky, 

A challenge to each chilling wind that seeks to 
hurry by. 


She was. She did. 





I Shall Miss Them 
(Continued from page 153) 


undergo, Lawry said, “If this one works, 
you don’t know, you can’t imagine, what it 
will mean to me.” With tears in my eyé 
for both him and me, I retorted, “Oh, can't 
I? Just remember, I’ve been hard of hear. 
ing myself for almost as many years & 
you are old!” 

The second treatment “worked”; and 
all of us who knew Lawry rejoiced with 
him at the restoration of his hearing. 

Luccio was one of our few bed-patients. 
He was sick enough so that he could not 
come up to our buildings for his lessons, 
but not so sick that we could not teach 
him at his bedside. So we went down to 
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The Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Licked! - 


LG, 


....and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 

snipe I was licked because 
my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 





on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 

* oo * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on: performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 





Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 


Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 


MODEL A-3-A—Super-power Air 
Conduction. Only $50 Complete, 
Ready-to-Wear. 


MODEL B-3-A—Special Bone Con- 
duction. Only $50 Complete, 
Ready-to-Wear. 





a THE NEW 






ee 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 








i. 


nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 





Address 


y 





BUY VICTORY BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


City 


MODEL A-2-A—Standard Air Con- 
duction. Only $40 Complete, 
Ready-to-Wear. 


i, Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 
i 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 


advantages of the new GEM. 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on a 
Therapy ef the American Medical Assa 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ~_— 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 


It has a wide range of 





Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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his ward and his little room, and he leam 
his lip reading fast. He was an e 
likeable young man, and as he 
from home and none of his family ¢ 
come to see him, nearly all of us who 
been his teachers went to see him 
time during almost every day. We ke 
up after he had finished his lessons, 
Luccio was not getting along any too ¥ 
and without anything being said direg 
I knew that he knew it. I knew, from: 
marks that he made indirectly, that for, 
while the thoughts of the possible outcom 
of it all were very much on his mind, 
hearts ached for him, but we stood } 
and one day we noticed that his color wy 
coming back and that his appetite was i 
proving. After long weeks he was 
charged, and when he told me g 
I said, “You are fortunate—you are 
on borrowed time, you know.” “Yes, 
know,” he replied. “There were time 
when I would have given up but for the 
visits of you folks.” 

There are many, many more of oit 
patients that I shall not forget. And] 
realize, as I look back, that the ones whom 
I shall remember best are the ones whos 
lives touched mine with a little more tha 
just casualness. They are the ones who 
shared a bit of themselves on a deeper than 
casual level, and with whom, in tryi g to 
help a bit, I shared in return. I wore the 
label of “teacher” but, as one of them said 
to me, “We can all teach each other some 
thing,” and they taught me much more 














than I feel I taught them. They helped to. 


make these past two years the shortest, hap. 
piest, most satisfying two years of my life 





The Home and The Seti 
(Continued from page 141) 


set of basic principles. Such questions 4 
these should be attacked in these confer 
ences: 
1. Why attempt to bring in the parent? 
2. How far can we go in this? 
3. What can the parent contribute? 
4. Can the parent become a teacher in 
the home? 
What should the parent know about 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 





Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen. . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available... with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 
i By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 











Better Speech and Better Reading 
By LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD 


Flexible exercises, designed for use in speech correction 

and remedial reading in the first six grades. They have 

been used successfully — deaf and hard of hearing 
ildren. 


Cloth bound, $2.50 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 








NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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the child, what the school is atten 
ing to do for the child, and how 
school is going about the job? | 
6. How much educating does the pare 
need? 3 
7. What practices now in use in schoal 
for the deaf serve to lead toway 
acceptable objectives? = 

A third observation worth noting is thi 
the day schools, and those resident 
schools located in the larger urban centen, 
have a decided advantage over the typigi 
residential school, often located in a smal 
town, and, in many instances, so situate) 
as to involve long distance in travel fy 
the children who attend, and which » 
crease greatly the difficulty of direct cop 
tact between the school and the home 
These schools seem to depend more upo 
printed notices, bulletins and letters tha 
do schools where parents live closer to the 
school. It is suggested that these schools 
might, with some further study of each 
local situation, discover other fruitful ways 
of keeping parents informed about schodl 
happenings, and possibly undertake (by 
mail) to conduct an educational program 
for parents. 

Again, the idea of the Parent-Teacher 
Association seems to be working out wel 
in the day schools. Might it not be used 
to advantage in those residential . schools 
where distances are not great? 

The survey revealed a limited number 
of instances where schools are attempting 
a planned parent education program. The 
committee suggests that every school for 
the deaf should set up, as one of its majot 
aims, some sort of parent education pro 
gram. Furthermore, these schools should 
work out the objectives for such a program 
and should select procedures designed to 
attain these objectives. 





The Parents Discuss 
(Continued from page 145) 
and your perplexity. Who wouldn't b 
puzzled? Perhaps this difficult phase has 
passed by now, but I cannot resist my ow! 
analysis. 
Sue has had her frustrations, just as you 
yourself said. Here she was, a little gil 
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What Makes a Good Hearing Aid...No. 10 in a Series 
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PRECISION MANUFACTURE 


























@A good hearing aid is a miniature electronic testing of every component...Quality Control 
instrument that must combine sensitivity with in every step . . . painstaking inspection. 
ruggedness. It should be the product of an The finished product should be a standard 
organization with experience and proven instrument with readily interchangeable parts 
“know-how” in the production of fine equip- for economical servicing. A precision-made 
ment for the transmission of sound. hearing aid—if properly maintained—should 
In this series of advertisements certain per- give years of service. 
formance characteristics have been defined. 
They are developed in the laboratory. But to Illustrated above is an internal view of the 


Western Electric Model 63 Hearing Aid. To its 
precision manufacture, skilled Western Electric 
craftsmen devote the same care as went into the 
production of radar and communications equip- 
ment during the war. In every detail, the 


make them available for people with hearing 

impairments requires something more. It takes 

precision manufacture of a high order. 
Hearing aid production demands skilled 


craftsmen . . . modern facilities and machines Western Electric Model 63 meets standards set 
ex rigid adherence to engineering specifica- by its designer—Bell Telephone Laboratories— 
tions .. . accurate work to tolerances as close to bring the hard-of-hearing person the best in 
as one ten-thousandth of an inch... thorough hearing aid performance, 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, 
IS PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. 
Preschool through Elementary. 


Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


Modern hearing , aids. 





M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 


To attach 22%-volt No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
light Battery for an “A” in a case as 


Illustrated (No Batteries) 
$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 
To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size. 98c 
Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
Users: Please give your dealer’s name & address 












LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


isan Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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doing so well in her classes, and about 
months younger than the other child 
that. Her playmates understood her, | 
so did all of the adults with whom 
came into contact. Then she was sudde 
whisked through strange scenes and. 
down in a new place with strangers, m 
of whom did not understand her. Of 
the trying emotions that people end 
frustration is one of the hardest, I ¢ 
The physical manifestations which 3 
mentioned were just one result of a ff 
trated spirit. When I read Alexis Carre 
book, “Man the Unknown,” years ag 
was particularly struck with his oft | 
peated phrase about “the mind in | 
body” and its effect on all the functia 
of the body. Mental and Physical pr 
cesses are very closely linked. 

Well, what’s the solution in this 
To get Sue back into a class that gives } 
the necessary satisfactions, I believe. Of 
get a tutor for her, some one who will keg 
her interested and busy with construct 
things to do. 


L. S., D.C.9 
An Experienced Mother’s Advice™ 


It seems to me that the more so-callef) 
normal activities that these children can 4 
thoroughly and to a great extent auto 
matically, the more self-confidence they w 
have. And self-confidence is what thes 
handicapped children need. | 

That statement, Mrs. P., seems to us (0 
be the keystone of your problems ith | 
Susan. I’m sure that by now you've ov 
come all the difficulties you’ve so graph H 
ly described. To bolster your own moraigj 
keep your letter and read it a year from 
now. It is only by looking back over # 
rather long period of time that you will be 
able to notice improvement. We've met 
tioned this in our previous letters, but 
since you and Susan are late comers t 
our group maybe repetition won't be 
amiss. 

Don’t ever feel, Mrs. P., that you have 
a corner on heartaches. I assure you that 
every member of this group has had 
tackle problems which seemingly were De 
yond their ability, and yet see what 
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... BY THE MARERS 
OF THE WORLD'S FIRST 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE 
CRYSTAL HEARING AID 





FREE To get free our new informative and handsomely 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘New Hearing Through The Miracle Of 
Electronics,” fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
Address: Dept. 6E, TELEX Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


YOUR NAME 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 


SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 


306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 


SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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velous results they’re all showing. Ma 
you think our youngsters have never 
dergone the bewildered stage Susan i 
now. But indeed they have. 7 

Your problems reminded us much of} 
misbehavior. He hated passionately t6 
surprised or startled. He still does, 
that matter. Even yet, I try to pre 
him in advance for any situation, if Tj 
sibly can. If company is coming, [7 
him exactly who will be here, when’ 
should expect them, just what our ph 
are for the entire visit (if I possibly ¢ 
our menu for the meal, or what sng 
we'll have if the call is short. a 

If we go to a show, I tell him all 
read about it, or if the preview is if 
recent paper, I have him read it. In off 
words, I prepare him as much as I f 
sibly can for what is coming. 

To get to Susan’s case, Mrs. P., I i 
lieve she was probably so bewildered by 
all the unaccustomed and strange proceeh 
ings—breaking up the home, not going u |WE 
school, strangers on the train, looking for 
Daddy at each stop, seeing soldiers but not 
her soldier, sleeping in a different bed, 
freedom (which she couldn’t understand) 
to wander around yards, instead of being 
closely guarded because of big city trafhe, 
—because of this bewilderment she devel 
oped a few anti-social habits. 

Mrs. B., INDIANA 





A Program for Student Nurses 
(Continued from page 142) 

As the nurses enter ‘the room, the fol 
lowing pieces of literature are distributed: 
“You Don’t Have To Shout,” ASHH re 
print by Gertrude Torrey; “Ears That 
Hear,” a John Hancock Insurance (. 
pamphlet; “How the Normally Hearing 
Can Help the Hard of Hearing,” reprint 
of Paul Knight’s article in News of the 
Chicago Society; the latest bulletin of the 
local society; descriptive folder of the lo 
cal Society and of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. There are, o 
course, other excellent articles suitable for 
distribution; Miss Torrey’s is a “must.” 

When lip reading is discussed, it is firs 
defined and then the procedure of teaching } yyy, 
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WHAT’S NEW WITH PARAVOX 
THE ORIGINAL, BATTERIES AND TRANS- 
MITTER * »40l-éa-One” HEARING AID? 


ITH years of experience in making one-case, one-cord 

vacuum tube hearing aids, we have learned certain 
facts which point the way to greater satisfaction for the hard 
of hearing. 


One— Quicker Service from the PARAVOX Dealer. Two — 


Greater Economy. Three — Smaller Size and Increased Ease 








in Carrying. 

You can look to PARAVOX, first to produce this popular 
type of hearing aid, now being widely imitated, for new ideas 
soon to be announced. 


NOW BEING SOLD IN MORE THAN 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES IN AMERICA 





af" 
Y American . 
Mepicat 
Assy. aT EV 
* 
COUNCIL 
OWN PHYSICAL 
~\ MEDICINE 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








( From HERE ® ene nce cred { ak TO EAR ) 


=-—-—-— THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 








THAT'S ALL -\= — 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonanr and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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a lesson is explained. For example, th 
movement for the sounds of p, b, and mj 
given, then a few words and exercises, { 
lowed by several sentences. A humoroy 
story is told in inaudible voice—and jt; 
surprising how amazed some of the gith 
are when they find themselves laughing q 
something they scarcely heard. 

During the discussion on speech corre. 
tion, the three main ranges in which hey. 
ing loss occurs and the sounds missed jp 
those ranges are written on the blackboar 
if there is one. Thus, I write: 2000-60) 
cycles—high frequency range—consonan 
sounds such as s, sh, f, th, etc. are missed” 
This helps to explain why some peopk 
hear some sounds and not others. 

In explaining audiometric testing, a git 
is selected from the audience. She is giv. 
en a “sweep-check” and then is asked tp 
describe what she has heard. If any test 
ing of other nurses is asked for or plannei, 
this is done after the lecture. 

The work of the societies, especially the 
particular forte of the local group, is briel 
ly explained and attention called to further 
information given in the pamphlets dis 
tributed. Questions from the nurses ar 
called for with the hope that the speaker 
can answer them. 

These talks seem to me to be an impor 
tant phase of any local chapter’s program 
for the community. To illustrate what one 
supervisor thought of a recent lecture, | 
quote: “I wish to take this occasion to 
thank you for your presentation of the 
subject that is at once so important and 
so opportune for this particular group d 
student nurses. I feel that all profited by 
your discussion and illustrative material 
Perhaps the best criterion of the worth of 
your lecture is my desire to make it avail 
able for my next classes in Otorhinolaryng- 
ology.” | 

And that, it seems, is basis enough for 
working on and improving the talk! 


Editor’s Note: Many of the Volta Bu 
reau’s pamphlets, especially the question 
naire “If Your Child or Your Friend’ 
Child Is Deaf,” would be useful for distr 


bution on such occasions. Ask for lists. 
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Jor (lear, Comfortable Hearing .... 


HEARING AID CARRIERS 


Wearers of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers are assured of 
clear, comfortable hearing . . . 
always, because 


1. Comfortable 
Hearing 

No cutting or binding is 
possible when Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers are prop- 
erly fitted. The weight of 
the carrier . . . and thus 
the hearing aid . . . is more 
evenly distributed allowing 
complete freedum of move- 
ment. 


2. Clear Hearing 


Corre Carriers are designed 
to help retain as much of 
the original hearing clarity 
of the aid as is scientifically 
possible. The carrier also 
acts aS a protective cover- 
ing for the hearing aid; 
keeping it from direct con- 
tact with the body and 
undergarments. Yet, at all 
times, it is kept snugly and 
comfortably in place. 







































' Write today for information 
on these ana other features of 
Hearing Aid Carriers by 
Corre. They are styled for 
Women... Men... Boys 
and Girls and are priced for 
even the strictest budgets. 
















Clip this coupon NOW for 
Free information on Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers. There is no 
obligation. 


DEALERS 


There are a few protected areas 
still available to recognized 
hearing aid dealers. Write to- 
day for complete information. 












CORRE CARRIERS 
62 E. Madison Chicago 2 Ill 
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Victory in Defeat 








Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
When the great oak is straining in the 
The boughs drink in new beauty, and the 
Sends down a deeper root on the windwar 
Only the soul that knows the mighty grief! 
Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows coi 
To stretch out spaces in the heart for joy, 
—Epwin Mark 


there are 


It has been well said that no man eve 
under the burden of the day. It is when 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER row’s burden is added to the burden of? 
that the weight is more than a man can 


i B. MacponaLp. 





There should be no enforced respect for g 
ups. We cannot prevent children from thi 
us fools by merely forbidding them to utter 
thoughts; in fact, they are more likely to” 
ill of us if they dare not say so. 4 

—BERTRAND Russi 


¢ Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 


Office for a demonstration. If a man empties his purse into his heg 


man can take it away from him. An inve 
in knowledge pays the best interest.—Fr 








Labor preserves us from three great 
weariness, vice, and want.—VOLTAIRE. 


STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 


giving maxi- 


A chip on the shoulder indicates that 
wood higher up. ; 


mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of mid- 
get receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 


WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


If a man does not make new acquaintaml 
he advances through life, he will soon find 
self left alone. A man, sir, should keep 
friendship in constant repair—SaMUEL JoHi 


The difference between jackpot ideas) 
crackpot ideas is often difficult to discern 
vance.—Rosert R. UppecrarFrF. 


Rule for Happiness 
Something to do, 
Someone to love, 
Something to hope for. 


Always put off till tomorrow 

The worry that threatens today : 

Because you may find when that time come 

The reason has vanished away. j 
—R. M 


A fellow who smiles when he is down # 
one who will rise and shine. 


Who seeks for heaven alone to save his 80 1 
May keep the path, but will not reach the} 
While he who walks in love may wander fam 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK But God will bring him where the Blessed 


—Henry Van DU 














